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The Mouthpiece 
YOU Can Play 


a Now, for the first, a custom-built 
mouthpiece adapted for all players— 
y Beechler mouthpieces offer the quality 
demanded by the professional musician, 
and yet can be used with equal ease of 
control by the student. This Beechler Rubber 
mouthpiece, with its fine symphonic tone, Dealers: This ad will bring requests 


in your city. Write for information 


is designed for you to play with perfect ease. about franchise availability. 


ELMER BEECHLER Box 15 Encino, Calif. 
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Kapell has joined the 
piano faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music. He plans to con- 
tinue concertizing. .. Ralph Hunter 
is the new acting director of the 
Juilliard Chorus. During the past 
season he served as choral director 
for Radio City Music Hall and as 
musical director of the American 
Bach Society. . . Boston University 
College of Music has added Dr. 
George Bornoff, founder of the 
Bornoff School of Music and Fine 
Arts in Winnipeg, Canada, as profes- 
sor of music education. He will also 
be in charge of the college’s stringed 
instrument program, according to 
an announcement by Robert A. 
Choate, dean of the College of 
Music. 


om White has been appointed 
= conductor of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Civic Orchestra, succeeding 
Guy Fraser Harrison, who went to 
Oklahoma City to conduct the sym- 
phony there last season. Dr. White 
has served as associate conductor of 
the Rochester orchestra for many 
years and is chairman of the East- 
man School of Music’s orchestra de- 
partment. . . Charles Riker suc- 
ceeds Raymond Wilson, who re- 
cently retired as head of the East- 
man school’s preparatory depart- 
ment. Riker has been a member of 
the School’s English department for 
many years. 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY has 

selected Donald J. Grout as 
chairman of its department of 
music. He has been acting chairman 
for the past year. Professor John 
Kirkpatrick will take over Dr. 
Grout’s duties as director of Cor- 
nell’s Sage Chapel Choir. Dr. Grout 
is also president of the American 
Musicological Society. . . Chester 
Weldon Williams has been named 
dean of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. He has served as a 
member of the Conservatory’s theory 
department since 1946. . . Harvey 
W. Southgate succeeds the late 
Norman Nairn as music editor of 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle. 
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CONTESTS AND 
COMPETITIONS 


The Eurydice Chorus Award. 
A prize of $300 to be awarded 
April, 1954 for a composition for 
women’s voices of three or more 
parts, a cappella or with accompani- 
ment and with or without incidental 
solos. The text is left to the choice 
of the composer. All contestants 
must be either of American birth or 
naturalized American citizens. Per- 
formance of the work must require 
no less than six minutes and no 
more than ten minutes. Composi- 
tions are to be submitted under a 
nom de plume, and only one compo- 
sition shall be submitted by each 
contestant. Contest closes March 1, 
1954. The jury is composed of 
Hugh Ross, Vincent Persichetti, and 
Constant Vauclain. Details may be 
had by writing The Eurydice Chorus 
Award Committee, Miss Katharine 
Wolff, Chairman, c/o The Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance, 251 South Eight- 
eenth Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


First Annual Midland Music 
Foundation Composition Contest. 
Any citizen of the United States is 
invited to submit one work not pre- 
viously published or accepted for 
publication. Performance time of 
composition must be between ten 
and twenty minutes and composi- 
tions must be either for orchestra, 
for choral group, or for orchestra 


“and choral group combined. First 


prize is $2,000, second prize $1,500, 
and third prize $1,000. Composi- 
tions must be submitted under a 
nom de plume on or before July 1, 
1954. Further information may be 
had by writing The Midland Music 
Foundation, State at Buttles Street, 
Midland, Michigan. 


Northern California Harpists As- 
sociation Contest. Two awards of 
$125 each will be given for compo- 
sitions for solo harp, or harp in a 
solo capacity with one or more in- 
struments or voices. The competi- 
tion is world-wide, but only music 
composed during 1953 is eligible. 
There are no restrictions on length 
or style of the work, but a recording 


of the entry must be submitted along 
with the manuscript. This recording 
may be on platter, tape, or wire. 
Music is entered under a nom de 
plume. The contest closes December 
31, 1953. Information can be secured 
by writing Yvonne LaMothe, 687 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, Cali- 
fornia. 


Ernest Bloch Award. Composi- 
tions to be written for three-part 
women’s chorus, preferably with 
piano accompaniment, and should 
not exceed eight minutes in length. 
The text must be taken from or re- 
lated to the Old Testament. The 
contest is open to American and 
foreign composers. Compositions 
must be submitted before October 
15, 1953. For complete information 
write the United Temple Chorus, 
Box 18, Hewlett, New York. 


International Composition Con- 
test In Italy. Awards amounting 
to four million liras will be given 
for the best compositions for voice, 
piano, and two pianos. The winning 
works will be published in Rome 
and Milan. Manuscripts must be 
submitted before October 1, 1953. 
For full information and application 
blank write to the Societa del 
Quartetto, Casella Postale 56, Ver- 
celli, Italy. 


National Symphony Orchestra 
Awards. A symphony of approxi- 
mately 30 to 45 minutes playing 
time will be awarded $2,000. One 
thousand dollars will be given the 
winning composer of an extended 
piece such as a tone poem, sym- 
phonic poem or suite, and an over- 
ture, limited to 10-15 minutes will 
win $300. The winning composi- 
tions will be played by the National 
Symphony during the 1955-56 sea- 
son. Details may be had by writing 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Washington, D. C. Contestant must 
be a resident of the United States. 
The money is given by the Lincoln 
and Therese Filene Foundation in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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To Our Readers: 


S vacation time moves along | § 


into August, many musicians 
now free of the season’s earlier re- 
sponsibilities of pop orchestras and 
summer school sessions are making 
the most of their time at the beach, 
in the mountains, or right in their 
own back yards. It’s a period for 
leisurely living, for getting ac- 
quainted with the family all over 
again, and of renewing old friend- 


ships. It’s a planning time too, free | 


from the pressure of winter routine. 


For those who direct church | 
choirs, we would especially call your | 


attention to two articles in this is- 
sue, One, an interview with the fam- 
ous church and concert organist, 
Richard Ellsasser, is found on page 
seven and contains many good prac- 
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tical suggestions for next season. | 


Allen Lacy’s story of the choir camp 
should also suggest a way to carry 
your group into that important first 
fall rehearsal full of enthusiasm for 
the year ahead. 


If you are baseball minded you 
will appreciate the new symphonic 
pitch which the Cleveland Indians 
and the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra are using in close har- 
mony. Speaking of symphonies, 
many community orchestra members 
had a brand new and unforgettable 
experience when they attended the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League’s Workshop at Elkhart, In- 
diana, earlier in the summer. Four 
members of community ensembles 
tell what they got out of rubbing el- 
bows with the country’s first-desk 
orchestra men. 

And whether you play in an 
orchestra, conduct one, or are just 
one of the audience, you'll enjoy 
Glen Morley’s gently acid sketches 
of symphony life. Morley’s cartoons 
will be a regular feature in Music 
JOURNAL beginning with this issue. 
Information concerning the whole 
series of “Symphoniphobias” may be 
had by writing to Music JourNAL. 

For crossword addicts, Evelyn 
Smith continues to present posers 
like an eight-letter word for an in- 
strumental composition with literary 
connotations—you figure it out. 

Whatever your summer reading 
habits, your editors have tried to 
give you interesting stories and fea- 
tures. Now, have a good vacation. 
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ONDUCTOR Thor Johnson of 

the Cincinnati Symphony en- 
countered a new type of orchestra 
member at the University of Texas 
recently. Two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the seventy-five piece orches- 
tra he conducted ranged in age from 
eight to fifteen. The remaining 
third were a dozen or so musicians 
of college age, plus a few instructors. 
The young members were drawn 
from the University’s Junior String 
Project, and with only two rehear- 
sals, the youngsters managed to play 
ten numbers ranging from a Baroque 
Suite by Lully to Clifton Williams’ 
contemporary Symphony for Young 
People. The overture to Bizet’s The 
Pearl Fishers and a movement from 
Mozart’s Twelfth Symphony were 
also included. 

All this was part of the University 
of Texas’ first Summer Orchestra 
Work Conference. In addition to 
rehearsing for the performance, Dr. 
Johnson had his young group read 
through over a hundred orchestral 
pieces for the University’s Inter- 
scholastic League music contest se- 
lection committee. They sailed 
through the sightreading with little 
difficulty, evoking their director’s ap- 
plause. ‘““There is nothing like it 
anywhere,” he exclaimed. ex- 
pected something good, but I’m 
overwhelmed.” The public perfor- 
mance came off well too, particularly 
the Mozart Symphony. Humper- 
dinck’s “Dream Pantomime” had a 
little rougher time of it from an in- 
tonation standpoint, but everybody 
agreed that uncertainty, false en- 
trances, and fumbling were not evi- 
dent on the part of the youngsters. 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL this year has 
been expanded from an all-Wagner 
program to include the performance 
of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
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under the direction of Paul Hinde- 
mith on August 11. Apropos of for- 
eign presentations, the Bavarian 
State Opera will give a series of 
guest performances at London’s Cov- 
ent Garden beginning late in Sep- 
tember. Included will be Richard 
Strauss’ Arabella, Capriccio, and 
The Love of Dande, as well as Mo- 
zart’s Cosi Fan Tutte. 


FOR SUMMER RADIO listeners, the 
Berkshire Festival Sunday concerts 
are being broadcast over CBS this 
year, beginning at 2:30 p.m. Eastern 
daylight. time and continuing for an 
hour and a half. Pierre Monteux 
conducts the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram on August 2 from the Music 
Shed. On August 9 and 16 Charles 
Munch, the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor, will direct the programs. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA, national women’s 
music fraternity, received a notable 
recognition award from the National 
Association of American Com- 
posers and Conductors for outstand- 
ing work in promoting American 
music. The presentation was made 
to the fraternity’s National Presi- 
dent, Kathleen Davison, at the As- 
sociation’s annual dinner in New 
York City. 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S coronation op- 
era, Gloriana,-received a mixed re- 
ception in London. One critic hailed 
it as “packed with clever and au- 
daciously original strokes,” while 
others objected that the Opera was 
not fit for a queen. Since Elizabeth 
II okayed the libretto and score 
ahead of time, it is evident she did 
not feel that’ the down-to-earth ac- 
count of the first Elizabeth’s struggle 
with the Earl of Essex for power was 
out of character for the occasion. 
However. consensus is that the opera 


is not one of Britten’s best works. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS had a field 
day (or rather night) at the Lew- 
isohn Stadium concerts in New York 
a few weeks ago. More than fifteen 
hundred dollars was awarded in 
prizes for the eleven best pictures 
made during an_all-Tchaikovsky 
concert. Although the use of flash 
bulbs was not allowed within fifty 
feet of the stage during the regular 
portion of the concert, photograph- 
ers were free to take pictures in any 
other part of the outdoor stadium. 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein, an 
ardent photographer himself, _ar- 
ranged for the orchestra to repeat a 
substantial portion of the conclud- 
ing number on the program for the 
special benefit of camera contestants, 
who were then permitted to photo- 
graph the musicians at close range in 
actual performance. If Tchaikovsky 
had been around we're willing to bet 
he’d have rescored the 1812 Over- 
ture to include: flash bulbs along 
with the cannon. 

Stadium concerts, ky the way, are 
being sponsored for the second con- 
secutive year by individual business 
concerns in New York City. A tax- 
deductible contribution of a thou- 
sand dollars is made by the firm to 
the Stadium Concert management, 
and the Tuesday or Wednesday 
night concert js then officially desig- 
nated as under the sponsorship of 
that firm. The company also re- 
ceives a thousand tickets which it 
distributes to employees, charities, 
or customers. Last year the National 
City Bank of Manhattan sponsored 
a concert as a sort of trial balloon. 
The response was so great that the 
bank requested .another night and 
says it is still getting’ fan mail. Busi- 
ness at last seems tg!have discovered 
that music isn’t as iyory-towered@as 
was once believed. 
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BEETHOVEN and BASEBALL 


OUIS LANE, a lanky twenty- 
nine-year-old Texan, crossed the 
pitcher’s mound in Cleveland Muni- 
cipal Stadium, stepped past the third 
base marker and headed for center 
field. When he reached a position 
near the bleachers at the far end of 
the ball park, he bowed slightly to 
some 8,000 early-arriving fans and 
raised his arms. A seventy-piece con- 
cert orchestra responded to his sig- 
nal, breaking into the beautiful 
opening strains of the Prelude to 
Act Ill of Lohengrin. 
And so began the first in a series 


BILL RANDLE 


of twelve concerts which are cur- 
rently preceding the home games of 
the Cleveland Indians. Serious music 
has invaded the sanctum sanctorum 
of baseball for the first time in the 
city’s history — probably the first 
time anywhere. And from all indi- 
cations so far, the two are getting 
along very nicely. In fact one in- 
trepid violinist, whose summer tem- 
perament rises and falls with the 
current American League standing 
of the Indians, quipped: “To the 
famous three B’s in music — Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Bach — we'll 


have to add a fourth B for bage. 
ball.” 

Perhaps Cleveland is the only city 
in which an experiment like this 
could have worked successfully, 
Home of a fine symphony orchestra 
and proud of its en masse turnouts 
to major musical events, Cleveland 
is proud of its Indians also—particu- 
larly when they are near the top of 
the American League ladder. If the 
“Indipop” concerts, as they are now 
called, accomplish nothing else, they 
will prove that there is such a 
creature as a baseball fan who also 
is a serious music lover. 

There were numerous indications 
the night that Conductor Lane sent 
the first note of Wagner shimmering 
across the ball diamond that early 
arrivals were primarily ball fans. 
Tris Speaker, a member of baseball's 
Hall of Fame and manager of the 
1920 Indian team, admitted that he 
came early “just to hear the con- 
cert.”” Others liked the idea of a two- 
for-the-price-of-one entertainment 
package. And the ball teams seemed 
to put extra steam into their pre: 
game warm-ups when the orchestra 
hit the bouncy strains of Leroy An- 
derson’s “Sleigh Ride.” 

Actually, no one thought of com- 
bining Beethoven and baseball until 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
had almost finished its winter season 
and the Indians were getting ready 
for their spring training. 

Those connected with the orches- 
tra were bemoaning the fact that for 
the first time in fifteen years the 
summer pop concerts would not take 
place. The pop concerts’ home, the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, was 
to be completely redecorated and 


_ air conditioned—an operation that 


would take up the entire summer 
pop season. At the same time, the 
ball club, which was fond of pre 
game showmanship, was looking for 
an “added attraction” to go with its 
games, 


Bill Randle, of radio station WERE, 
is one of Cleveland’s most popular dist 
jockeys and commentators. 
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Conductor Louis Lane and the Cleveland Summer Symphony at the Cleveland Municipal Stadium, 


The idea that the two problems 
had one solution first occurred to 
Ernest Wittenberg, a reporter for 
the Cleveland News. With his pa- 
per’s backing he approached officials 
of the orchestra with a baseball-con- 
cert idea, and the city and various 
civic organizations took up the proj- 
ect from there. The Federation of 
Musicians, the city, the Musical Arts 
Association and the Cleveland Base- 
ball Company all agreed to back the 
concerts. 

Louis Lane and members of the 
symphony orchestra were ap- 
proached for their reactions to per- 
forming during a double-header of 
baseball and light classics. They 


were enthusiastic. The concerts not 
only would keep most of the musi- 
clans busy during the summer but 
would provide them with box seats 
for important home games during 
the baseball season. 
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Lane, who had been resident con- 
ductor for the summer pops last 
year, was handed the baton for the 
baseball orchestra. A graduate of the 
University of Texas and the East- 
man School of Music, he had joined 
Director George Szell and the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra in 1947 as 
apprentice conductor. 

He and the orchestra chose a posi- 
tion just beyond the stadium's out- 
field fence in center field, well out of 
range of all but the mightiest bat- 
ters. The ball park built a stage and 
a podium for Conductor Lane. 
Then the sponsors encountered their 
first problem—the Cleveland Muni- 
cipal Stadium. With a seating capac- 
ity of more than 80,000, the ball 
park is an acoustical engineer's 
nightmare. A mass of steel, cement, 
and hard wooden chairs, the park 
forms a perfect echo chamber, and 
engineers glumly were predicting 


the sound would be “rather lively.” 

But the city of Cleveland came to 
the rescue with an offer to buy some 
new and very special equipment. A 
motion was put before the City 
Council to purchase some $15,000 
worth of stereophonic sound ap- 
paratus. By this time the entire town 
had caught the fever of baseball con- 
certs, and the Council passed the 
motion by a vote of 26 to 2. 

The end result is a system using 
three 250-watt amplifiers hooked up 
with an equal number of micro- 
phones placed strategically in the 
orchestra. The amplifiers are set so 
they float the sound exactly 570 feet, 
which is the distance from the 
orchestra to the upper stands of the 
stadium. With the sound “cut short” 
there is very little reverberation. At 
the same time the amplifiers, carry- 
ing three separate parts of the 
orchestra, give three-dimensional 
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effect for the listeners. The sound 
equipment is directly in front of the 
orchestra. Engineers who installed 
the equipment guaranteed 100 per 
cent fidelity. And they were right. 

Having solved their big acoustical 
problem, the sponsors had nothing 
to do but sit back and wait for the 
success or failure of the opening con- 
cert. Cleveland newspapers had pub- 
licized the strange baseball-music 
merger, and public opinion ran 
high, mostly in favor of the new 
music venture. The few skeptics 
who had insisted the project would 
never work died hard. 

There was an early crowd on hand 
for the opening pregame concert 
June 2, when the orchestral program 
included the Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin, Sibelius’ Finlandia, and 
selections from Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
Eugene Onegin. 

Enthusiastic comment came from 
the listeners who had rushed through 
early dinners to reach their seats in 
time to hear the first note at 7 p.m. 
The baseball and music fans, dressed 
in everything from cotton house 
dresses and dungarees to tailored 
business suits and chic frocks, were 
content to sit on the hard stadium 
seats throughout the concert and 
game that followed—a sure sign of 
their devotion to both music and 
baseball. 

Their attention was focused on a 
red-coated figure far out under the 
center field scoreboard. The man 
was Conductor Lane, who led his 
orchestra, dressed in white coats, in 
numbers from Showboat and Leroy 
Anderson’s “Sleigh Ride,” ‘Blue 
Tango,” and “Promenade” as well 
as the more serious numbers men- 
tioned above. (The Tribe later beat 
the Red Sox by a score of 7 to 3.) 

An obvious hit, the opening pop 
concert was hailed as a great musical 
“first” by critics from the Cleveland 
newspapers. To the credit of the 
engineers, the sound system was 
pronounced a remarkable success. 
Conductor Lane had adopted a 
clever symphonic version of “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game” as the 
Summer Orchestra’s theme song. 
The national anthem, which tradi- 
tionally opens the Indians’ ball 
games, is used as the orchestra 
finale. 

The second concert, the evening 
of June 5, saw a still larger pre- 
game crowd gather to hear the open- 
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ing number, Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” The orchestra fol- 
lowed with “Czardas” from Ritter 
Pasman, and “Clear Track Galop,” 
by Strauss. After Gliere’s “Russian 
Sailor's Dance” from The Red 
Poppy, the orchestra offered several 
popular selections from Porgy and 
Bess, a medley of Cole Porter hits, 
David Rose’s “Dance of the Spanish 
Onion” and “Stringopation,” and 
Jacques Press’ “Wedding Dance” 
from Hasseneh. John Philip Sousa’s 
“Semper Fidelis” closed the _pro- 
gram. 

Concert number three preceded 
an Indian doubleheader on a warm 
Sunday afternoon. The concert audi- 
ence gathered at the lake front ball 
park at 12:45 for the first half hour 
of the afternoon’s music bill. The 
second half hour was presented be- 
tween games, after special arrange- 
ments were made with the American 
League to lengthen the time _ be- 
tween the contests. 

Lane scored with the “Coronation 
March’’ from Meyerbeer’s Le 
Prophete, the finale from the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony, the 
Fifth Hungarian Dance by Brahms, 
and, in a lighter vein, ‘“Jalousie” 
and “Begin the Beguine.” Many 
baseball fans who heretofore had 
been unfamiliar with semi-classical 
and classical music, applauded the 
Summer Orchestra’s offering of 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Hungarian March,” 
Gould’s version of “Yankee Doodle” 
(in honor of the visiting Yankees), 
the “Light Cavalry” Overture, and 
the prelude to Bizet’s Carmen. 

Such has been the immediate suc- 
cess of the baseball concerts that 
even rehearsals of the Summer 
Orchestra have been opened to the 
public. Rehearsal spectators are ad- 
mitted without charge through a 
special gate in the stadium. They 
sit in bleacher seats. 

Telephone calls to the stadium 
and to radio station WERE, which 
broadcasts the games, once were pri- 
marily about the score of the base- 


bali games. But since the first con-: 


cert a gratifying number are asking 
about a different score — the one 
Conductor Lane will be working 
with at the next home stand. 
Whether the “Indipops” will con- 
tinue another season is still a mat- 
ter for speculation among Cleve- 
landers. The concerts were con- 
ceived at first as a stop-gap for the 


bop musicians, who had been dis. 
possessed from their regular home 
in the Public Auditorium, but the 
baseball pops seem to be delighting 
the entire city. And Cleveland is the 
kind of town that doesn’t like to see 
its pet projects die. AAA 


ID you know that the first Amer. 

‘can musical composition writ. 
ten in this country was by Francis 
Hopkinson, who lived from 1737 to 
1791? Besides being a musician, he 
was one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the first 
Secretary of the Navy. Appropri- 
ately, the song for which he wrote 
both words and music was entitled 
“My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free.” 


ICARDO ODNOPOSOFF, Ar- 
gentine violinist, tells about the 
man who came backstage to congrat- 
ulate him on a recent concert. He 
was a nice old codger who revealed 
that he used to be a bit of a fiddler 
himself, and he wanted to get a vio- 
lin for his grandson. “What. make 
would you recommend?” he asked 
Odnoposoff. 
“Personally, I use a Stradivarius,” 
replied the violinist. 
“You don’t say? I didn’t know 
Studebaker was making _ fiddles 
now!” 


Few composers have provided Tin 
Pan Alley with more hit tunes than 
old Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky! Ac- 
cording to Sigmund Spaeth, the man 
with the insatiable musical curiosity, 
popular hits have been made from 
Tschaikowsky melodies taken from 
his Sixth Symphony, Andante Can- 
tabile, Romeo and Juliet Overture, 
ballets, piano pieces, songs, etc. And 
the First Piano Concerto has yielded 
no less than twenty arrangements, 
with and without words! The open- 
ing theme of the Concerto was first 
heard in a movie of several years 
back, “The Great Lie.” It was then 
immediately popularized by those 
whom Dr. Spaeth has wittily termed 
“the musical kleptomaniacs who 
pick the pockets of great masters.” 

How does this happen? It happens 
because Tschaikowsky’s music is in 
the public domain — fortunately or 
unfortunately, according to the view- 
point. 
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Planning Your Church Music Program 


An Interview with Dr. Richard W. Ellsasser 


For the past five years. Dr. Richard 
W. Ellsasser has been the organist 
and choir director of the Wilshire 
Methodist Church of Los Angeles. 
Although he resigned his position 
last April, he has many ideas which 
readers of Music Journal may find 
interesting. It is very difficult, he 
says, to be helpful to all churches 
on the important problem of suit- 
able church music. The problems 
are too varied, and the church 
musicians may be found in prom- 
inent urban religious centers or in 
rural churches. In the latter case, 
they are not in a position to ccn- 
sider a full-time music program, 
while the great city church should 
be dissatisfied with less than the 
best. Eight questions were sub- 
mitted to him with the suggestion 
that he be as extensive and specific 
as he liked. The questions (in 
italics) and his replies follow. 


What was the over-all basis you 
kept in mind when planning church 
programs of music a year ahead? 
Please refer to both the Sunday 
morning service and the Sunday eve- 
ning program. 

The only way one can plan Sun- 
day morning church programs of 
music a year or even a month ahead 
is with the cooperation of the min- 
ister. First of all he must do some 
serious thinking and planning in 
advance. The easiest way to do this 
is twofold: first, the sermon subjects 
should be set up in terms of a series 
—a group of seven, eight, or some- 
times ten sermons tied together; sec- 
ond, follow the seasons of the year, 
which automatically necessitates a 
series. Once your minister has chosen 
his sermon subjects, sit down with 


Aubrey B. Haines is @ musician and 
free-lance writer living in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 
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By Aubrey B. Haines 


him and talk over his material. 
What direction, for example, are 
his thoughts taking? Naturally it is 
difhcult for a minister to be explicit 
far in advance as to what he is go- 
ing to say on a given subject, but it 
is logical to assume that if he has 
chosen a sermon topic, he is aware 
of the general direction that sermon 
will take. 


With these sermon subjects in 
hand, the minister of music can con- 
centrate on finding suitable anthems 
to tie in with the thinking of his 
minister, The first recourse is one’s 
own library. He may proceed fur- 
ther into a catalogue listing choir 
material according to subjects. Fre- 
quently the minister himself may 
wish to base a sermon upon a spe- 


Dr. Richard W. Ellsasser 
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cific anthem, which would eliminate 
choice for that particular Sunday. 
It is also true that occasionally it is 
impossible to find an anthem on a 
given subject or one even closely re- 
lated to it. One must, therefore, be 
careful not to select an anthem 
which is opposed to the sermon sub- 
ject of the morning. For instance, 
if the minister is speaking on the 
power of quiet prayer, the choir di- 
rector does not wish to conduct any- 
where in that service an anthem 
which is consistently fortissimo. 
This same procedure must be ob- 
served in the selection of the hymns 
and the organist’s picludes, offer- 
tories, and postludes. 

Our Sunday evening programs 
were designed to bring people back 
to the church. At no time did we 
intrude religion in the form of ser- 
mons. Culture and things related 
to culture are in themselves religious, 
for they are beautiful and bespeak 
the very nature of God. I was striv- 
ing, therefore, on Sunday evenings 
for audience appeal programs—what 
would bring people out to church 
when they could be sitting in a bar 
or at home watching television. This 
does not necessitate cheapness, but 
it does dictate a program of music 
consistently not too heavy. The 
same approach was used in the dra- 
matic programs we presented, and 
for the Bach organ series, which be- 
gan with an attendance of thirty- 
three and ended with almost two 
thousand persons. These programs 
were successful because every pro- 
gram included some lighter Bach 
music which had audience appeal. 


Did you frequently find yourself 
with ideals which could not really 
be fulfilled? If so, what were they? 


Anyone with any high ideals will 
find himself confronted with situa- 
tions in which they cannot really be 
fulfilled. Certainly that is true of 
church work and especially in the 
music department. A musician 
trains all his life; then he is sud- 
denly confronted by a minister who 
has had one or two credit units in 
this field in a seminary and by a 
music committee which has usually 
had no training. Here, I feel, the 
education of the musician may 
really shine. If he is narrow, self- 
ish, and egotistical the nonfulfill- 
ment of certain ideals will be tragic; 
otherwise, cooperation is possible 


and happiness may reign. An ex- 
ample could be the inclusion of a 
gospel hymn once in a while, At 
every church-music clinic some peo- 
ple will contend that such music 
is cheap and has no place in the 
sanctuary. While I am prone to 
agree with such an attitude, never- 
theless, even in a large church such 
as Wilshire Methodist or the First 
Congregational in Los Angeles, a 
gospel hymn sung by the quartet— 
and done in the best possible style 
before the pastoral prayer—can be 
one of the most uplifting moments 
in the entire service. Basically, I 
would say it is not so much what 
you do as how you do it. This atti- 
tude has caused men of the stature 
of Toscanini to record such light- 
hearted music as “The Skaters’ 
Waltz.” We are supposed to do 
something with music. The church 
should do something with it, too, 
and God help us if we are so nar- 
row-minded in our high training 
that we wish to include music which 
very often only we can understand. 


What was your basis for accepting 
choir members? Choir soloists? 


Choir members were accepted on 
a voluntary basis. I feel that the 
church and its organizations must 
be open to all. Even if someone 
has little or no voice, I feel this is a 
challenge, for it is up to me to bring 
out the best possible musical qual- 
ities in what voice there is. Our 
church could afford to pay choir 
soloists, so we looked for the best 
possible voice for the money we had 
to spend. We looked, first of all, 
for a musician; second, for a voice 
that blended with the quartet and 
with the choir. We also looked es- 
pecially for someone who was inter- 
ested in church music. (While 
smaller churches cannot always 
ford to hire professional singers, Dr. 
Ellsasser holds that since it is ap- 
parent some persons can sing better 
than others, the best soloists or 
quartet members should be chosen.) 


In arranging the Organ Loft Se- 


ries,* what basis did you use in de- 
termining whom to invite to play? 


I invited only those people who 
knew how to “sell” an organ con- 


cert. After I had built up the inter. 
est in organ concerts (the last Sun. 
day night I was there, the church 
was filled to overflowing for my con- 
cert), I did not want some “edu 
cated” performer to come along and 
destroy what had been achieved. | 
feel that an organ recital does not 
have to be all Bach or pre-Bach; 
that it can be alive and interesting 
and wholly as exciting as a piano 
or a violin concert. I think an or. 
ganist must have imagination; with. 
out it he might as well be employed 
outside the profession. 


Did you ever have to cope with 
such a thing as jealousy among choir 
soloists or members? If so, how was 
it settled? 


In my five years at Wilshire I 
never had to cope with jealousy 
among choir soloists or choir mem- 
bers, for I constantly emphasized 
that what we were doing, we were 
doing for the church and not for 
ourselves, and that we were working 
for God, who demanded the best we 
had to give. Whenever I saw prob- 
lems arising I would immediately 
bring the people together, and in 
no time at all the difficulties were 
solved. Serious situations develop 
only when people get off in their re- 
spective corners and start gnashing 
their teeth at one another. Get them 
together in the middle of the ring, 
and you will find that they will 
shake hands very soon. 


Is it possible to educate a congre- 
gation into liking a better type of 
organ and choral music or hymns 
than what they have been. accus- 
tomed to? What are some problems 
involved and pitfalls to escape? 


It is, of course, possible to edu 
cate a congregation into liking @ 
better type of organ and_ choral 
music and hymns, but this must be 
done gradually. How many times 
I have seen newly educated church 
musicians come out of college and 
try to force all-Sowerby or all-Hinde: 
mith onto a small congregation. 
Everything must be done very 
slowly. 

During the summer months when 


(Continued on page 24) 


*During the five years he was at the Wil- 
shire Church, Dr. Ellsasser initiated a Sun- 
day Evening Organ Loft Series. Here some 


of the foremost organists of the country 
were invited to perform varied programs 
throughout the fall, winter, and spring. 
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THE "ALLEN" OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SONG BOOK 


COLLEGIATE CHORALS 
FOR MALE CHORUS 


YOU CAN PLAY 
THE UKULELE 


HOW TO 
SQUARE DANCE 


OLD TIME 
DANCE TUNES 


40 FAVORITE SONGS 
FOR 


HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 


CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


The most complete collection of college songs ever published. . . . 
Contains 87 selections, from all sections of the country — from 
Alabama to Yale. . . . These are the official college and university 
songs loved by everyone. . . . 


Excellent male chorus arrangements of choice college songs . . . 
includes forty-four of the outstanding selections from universities and 


Complete study book for both the beginner and advanced player. 
. . . Large-sized chord diagrams, exercise songs, collections of popu- 
lar hits, old time favorites, Western songs, folk tunes and college 
songs, all with special Ukestrations . . . most popular Uke book on 


The first really intelligent folio on the great American popular art 
of Square Dancing . . . complete instructions for a variety of dances 
with music, calls and illustrations. ... Also gives practice calls 
which are available in recorded form..............+.++++0005 $1.00 


The best of the “favorite old timers” in a compact collection of 305 
melodies . . . arranged fer violin and piano and for violin only 
. . . brings back hundreds of nostalgic tunes not generally available 


Many of the greatest songs of all time, including recent popular hits 
like “Because of You” . . . delightful arrangements by Edward Hunt 

. a wide variety of songs of all types, complete with lyrics . . . 
ideal for home, school and club . . . in album form......... $1.50 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. 
. . » Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments. . . . Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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New officers and executive board of the American Symphony Orchestra League: from left, standing, Dr. Alexander Leslie, L. Robert 
Riebs, A. H. Miller, Theodore Russell, Dr. Erno Daniel, President Alan Watrous, Walter Heermann, Thomas E. Wilson, Richard 
Alvy. From left, seated, Harold Kendrick, George Irwin, Executive-Secretary and Treasurer Helen M. Thompson, Mrs. Beverly 
Barksdale, Ralph Black. Board members not in the picture include James Christian Pfohl, Thomas Reed, Thomas Pirnie. 


Symphony Orchestra Workshop 


On June 19 musicians from com- 
munity orchestras all over the country 
gathered in Elkhart, Indiana, to par- 
ticipate in what was the first such 
workshop ever held for community 
symphony musicians, Frankly referred 
to as an experiment, the project met 
with great success and musicians left 
after the three-day sessions convinced 
that they had much to take home to 
their local groups. They had not only 
sat in on demonstration sessions where 
first-desk men from major orchestras 
acted as instructors; they had had an 
opportunity to compare notes with 
others in their field, and to gain the 
stimulus of working intensively to 
produce results in a short time. 


The entire workshop was sponsored 
by the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League convention, at which Alan 
Watrous, manager of the Wichita 
Symphony was reelected president of 
the organization. Helen M. Thompson 
also continues as executive secretary- 
treasurer. MUSIC JOURNAL asked 
four orchestral players attending the 
convention for their reactions to the 
entire project, and their accounts are 
included here. Also reprinted are ex- 
cerpts from Carl Anton Wirth’s re- 
port on the number of compositions 
by American composers being played 
by symphony orchestras in the United 


States this past year. Mr. Wirth is an 
active member of the League and con- 
ductor of the Twin City Symphony in 
Ct. Joseph, Michigan. 


Grace Sarvis 


Grace Sarvis plays oboe and has been 
a moving force in organizing Burling- 
ton’s (Iowa) new symphony. 


After a brief get-acquainted ses- 
sion we divided into our instru- 
mental groups with each instructor. 
The string classes quite naturally 
were larger than the wind groups, 
but the entire workshop was con- 
ducted on an informal basis which 
gave us all a feeling of close per- 
sonal relationship with one another 
and the instructors. In the wind sec- 
tions the classes varied in size from 


two to five or six. Obviously there - 


was much opportunity for free dis- 
cussion of all our problems. Our 
oboe workshop provides a good ex- 
ample, for the three of us came from 
widely separated areas and had quite 
different backgrounds of training 
and experience. Our _ problems 
seemed as different as our back- 
grounds, but two or three pertinent 


suggestions by Mr. Mayer put us all 
on the right track. Almost instantly 
we felt one another’s improvement 
in playing and there was a resulting 
increase in self-confidence. As _ all 
double-reed players will, we spent a 
great deal of time discussing the 
whys and wherefores of reeds. There 
was never any feeling of “This is 
my trade secret and I won't tell’— 
an attitude which made a deep im- 
pression on me as an inexperienced 
young player. 

One evening of the workshop all 
the musicians massed for a reading 
rehearsal under the direction of 
James Robertson, conductor of the 
Wichita, Kansas, Symphony and 
George Barati of the Honolulu Sym- 
phony. The orchestra was well-bal- 
anced instrumentally and _ played 
unusually well as an ensemble, when 
one considers the number of differ- 
ent groups we represented, The 
music performed was not easy for 
the average community player. For 
the Romeo and Juliet Overture 
Tchaikovsky expected a well- 
rehearsed string section, but we were 
just challenged to do our best and 
had a lot of fun doing it. The next 
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morning the woodwinds read 
through the Strauss Serenade for 
thirteen winds. We may not have 
known the names of the people sit- 
ting behind or across from us, but 
we were all players who loved to 
make good music. The Serenade 
sounded like it. Naturally there 
were the slips that come with sight- 
reading, but musically the group 
was effective. 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League tried an experiment in 
offering the musicians’ workshop 
this year. Those of us who parti- 
cipated believe it was a tremendous 
success. In spite of the difficulties in 
procuring music and getting ade- 
quate rehearsal space, the whole 
program went smoothly. Commun- 
ity orchestras should profit greatly 
from the professional help we re- 
ceived. The instructors I talked to 
were pleased and surprised by the 
calibre of the players with whom 
they were working. As we who bene- 
fited spread the news to those who 
stayed at home the workshop will 
grow. On the other hand, the work- 
shop sessions should be kept small, 
for informal personal contact reaps 
the greatest results. It might be ad- 
visable in future years to limit regis- 
tration and avoid too frequent re- 
registration, so that more amateur 
players may take advantage of this 
unusual opportunity to learn orches- 
tral playing from the leaders in their 
field. 


James Ceasar 


James Ceasar is concertmaster of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Symphony, and was 
for many years a member of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra. 


At first I was a bit skeptical about 
the general value of the proposed 
workshops. Having played in the 
Cleveland Orchestra for six seasons, 
three each under Artur Rodzinski 
and George Szell, I debated the 
value of rehashing all the old “war 
horses” in classes of instrumentalists. 
To my surprise, however, I found 
the four sessions very enlightening. 

The largest group was the violin 
class. There were at least forty vio- 
linists in attendance, and numerous 
conductors came in with their vari- 
ous problems. 

The moment Mischa Mischakoff, 
the concertmaster of the Detroit 
Symphony, appeared with his beau- 
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tiful Stradivarius (dated 1715) and 
warm smile, work began in earnest. 
In performances of such symphonies 
as the Haydn G major, No. 88, 
Mozart G minor, Brahms First, and 
Mendelssohn Italian, details of bow- 
ing, fingering, nuance, and interpre- 
tation were demonstrated to the 
fullest. Mischakoff performed these 
works as though all the famous con- 
ductors he has played under were 
simultaneously asking him to give 
all he had. He won the admiration 
of everyone present with his solid 
fiddling, genial nature, patient un- 
derstanding, and wise suggestions 
for solution of the various problems 
that bother community orchestra 
violinists. 

The other string workshops were 
conducted on similar lines, with 
Samuel Lifschey of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra in charge of violas and 
Walter Heerman, formerly of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and now of 
Madison, Wisconsin, directing the 
cellos. Both instructors seemed to be 
enjoying themselves immensely as 
they put their students through the 
paces. 

The basses were under the tute- 
lage of Willis Page of the Boston 
Symphony, the personality boy of 
the convention. With a routine that 
would put most TV comedians to 
shame, he demonstrated the bass 
with a beautiful performance of the 
Adagio from Mozart’s violin con- 
certo in G, and the first movement 
of the Schumann cello concerto. 

There were other excellent in- 
strumentalists who performed briefly 
but brilliantly at this session also. 

(Continued on page 28) 


League President Alan Watrous and League Founder and Honorary President Mrs. H, M. 
Snow, visit one of Elkhart’s many instrument plants. 
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~MUSIC AND LIVING 


MUSIC THE DOZE 


HEN all twelve members of 

the Roy Hofrichter family of 
Wood River, Nebraska, pile into 
their nine-passenger car with their 
musical instruments, there is hardly 
enough room left for a piccolo. 
Aside from Papa, this is another 
“Hour of Charm” aggregation, head- 
ed for another adventure in music. 
During the past year, the Hofrich- 
ter family orchestra averaged a little 


more than two programs a_ week. 
Traveling distances have varied 
from twelve to one hundred and 


twenty-five miles. 

Easter Sunday was a busy day for 
the Hofrichters. They journeyed to 
North Platte (one hundred and 
twenty-five miles away) to play and 
sing at the morning service of the 

Doris A. Paul is a frequent con- 
tributor to Music Journav. She lives 
in East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Berean Church, returning to Wood 
River in time to take part in the 
cantata in their own church at four 
o'clock, At eight o’clock they took 
part in a program at the Baptist 
Church in Cairo, some distance 
away. 

The family orchestra idea took 
shape about two years ago, after Mr. 
and Mrs. Hofrichter and their three 
oldest girls had played for an event 
in a Nazarene church in Mrs. Hof- 
richter’s home town, about forty 
miles from Wood River. 


Mr. Hofrichter plays the violin, 


guitar, and musical saw; Mrs. Hof- 
richter, the piano; Jewel, seventeen 
years old, the trombone and xylo- 
phone; Estelle, fifteen, clarinet and 
xylophone; and DeEtta, thirteen, 
the baritone horn and accordion. 
Since that first appearance, the five 
oldest girls have learned to perform 


on all the instruments the family 
owns. Wanda Royce, twelve, spe- 
cializes on the cornet, and Precious, 
ten, on the trombone and orchestra 
bells. The four oldest girls play the 
piano, and Dawn, nine, will start 
piano and cornet lessons this sum 
mer. 

The Hofrichter family programs 
include vocal numbers and_ instru 
mental quartets, trios, and duets, a 
well as selections by the whole or 
chestra. Occasionally a good poem 
or two are included on the program. 
Mr. Hofrichter acts as announcer. 
Most of the music is sacred, but pop 
ular songs of the ballad type, and 
folk music are sometimes included. 

Mary Beth, seven, sometimes di 
rects the orchestra. Ruth Ann, five, 
solos on the “bass” parts in some of 
the Negro spirituals, to the delight 
of the audience. 
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Even though the baby, Carol Joy, 
who is only two years old, hasn’t 
mastered an instrument or the use 
of her singing voice, she occupies a 
chair on the platform, along with 
the performing eleven, and has been 
known to steal the spotlight. 

Humorous things have happened 
along the way, for as the mother of 
these ten bright-eyed girls has said, 
it’s hard to “manipulate” twelve in- 
dividuals perfectly. 

Recently Ruth Ann felt that Rob- 
in Roylene, three, was singing too 
loud, so she took care of the situa- 
tion at once to the amusement of 
the audience and embarrassment of 
the older girls. She had to stop 
singing herself to do the “shushing,” 
but she appeared satisfied when her 
little sister complied with her force- 
ful request. 

The succession of appearances 
that started in June, 1951 has in- 
cluded engagements in churches of 
many denominations and for organi- 
zations such as PTA’s, Farm Bu- 
reaus, and clubs of various types. A 
recent. program was given for a 
meeting of the Old Settlers at Gib- 
bon. 

The Hofrichters are farmers. All 
the girls who are old enough to help 
have proved to be top “hands.” 
They know how to irrigate, till the 
fields, and run the tractors. 

Mrs. Hofrichter admits that her 
voice is not suited to concert appear- 
ances, but that she has spent count- 
less hours singing lullabies. When 
the older girls were still young 
enough to have to be put to bed, she 
would tuck them in, place the next- 
to-the-youngest in a rocking chair, 
and hold the baby. She would rock 
the chair holding the next-to-the- 
youngest with her foot as she rocked 
the littlest one in her arms, and 
sing. The older children sang along 
with her, in a sort of lullaby chorus. 
Like the ten little Indians, they 
would drop out one by one to join 
the sandman, 

As the oldest girls have grown up 
they have taken over the task of put- 
ting the younger ones to sleep. Fol- 
lowing their mother’s example, they 
sing traditional lullabies, children’s 
Sunday school songs, and church 
hymns at these bedtime “sessions.” 

On the jaunts to engagements, the 
family usually chat and enjoy the 
scenery; but they sometimes rehearse 
new vocal numbers or sing familiar 
favorites to pass the time. Some- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Stanton Memorial Carillon tower at 
Iowa State College. 


O college students plodding to 

classes in Ames, Iowa, to time- 
conscious shoppers in San Francisco, 
to local residents of Nutley, New 
Jersey, carillon music peals out a 
time-honored message. 
The sound of these “carillonic 
: bells,” whether the music fulfills a 
is sacred tradition, adds to local spirit, 
or echoes an important advertising 
theme, influences many lives. 

Bell music, however, is not native 
to America. Both chimes and caril- 
Ea lons are importations from across 

: the Atlantic. 

In England, bells have pealed or 
chimed for centuries. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, the carillon has 
flourished in the Low Countries. 
Only in the present century have 
carillons been created in any num- 
bers in the British Isles, and it is 


John P. Bates, a journalism student 
at Iowa State College, has just been 
inducted into the armed forces. 
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only since World War I that most of 
the carillons in the United States 
and Canada have been erected. For 
instance, the ones at Macy’s San 
Francisco department store and the 
research laboratories of Federal Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company in 
Nutley come from a_ Sellersville, 
Pennsylvania, firm that has been in 
operation just twenty years, yet 
grosses a million dollars annually 
from the sale of bells to businesses, 
churches, and schools. 

The granddaddy of all the pres- 
ent-day carillons is located on the 
Iowa State College campus in Ames. 
The first scientifically-tuned chime 
of bells to leave Europe was im- 
ported from Loughbrough, England, 
and placed on the Ames campus in 
1899. 

The word “carillon” is French in 
origin and is derived from the medi- 
eval Latin “quadrilionem” (a quat- 
ernary), the carillons of early times 
having been sounded on four bells. 
A group of four bells is now known 
as a chime. 

As far as range is concerned, the 
carillon begins where the chime 
leaves off. In its smallest form the 
carillon must have at least twenty- 
four bells in chromatic sequence, 
which gives a complete range of two 
octaves. Three octaves, or thirty- 


five bells, is much more _ practical, 
since a melody harmonized in two 
or three parts can be sounded or 
tunes played in high or low register. 

Perhaps as good a definition of a 
carillon as any is: “A series of bells 
so hung and arrayed as to be ca- 
pable of being played as a musical 
instrument by a keyboard.” 

The original chime of ten bells 
was given to Iowa State College by 
Dr. Edgar W. Stanton, in memory 
of his wife, Margaret, who was the 
first dean of women there. In re- 
turn, the state of Iowa agreed to 
construct the campanile to house 
the instrument. The tower was com- 
pleted in 1897, and the bells were 
installed in 1899. Known as the 
Margaret Chimes, the original ten 
weigh 17,000 pounds. Individually, 
they vary from 450 to 3,584 pounds. 
The cost was about $7,500. 

After Dr. Stanton’s death, twenty- 
six more bells were added to the Mar- 


-garet Chimes with funds provided 


in his will. They, too, were ob- 
tained from Loughbrough, England, 
and were placed in the campanile in 
1929. The inaugural service of the 
much-enlarged memorial carillon 
was marked by the playing of the 
bells by Anton Bries of Belgium, at 
that time acknowledged to be the 
world’s finest carillonneur. 
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Since these first chimes entered 
America, the carillon business has 
caught on with startling results, One 
big manufacturer of bells says he’s 
ready to embark on a huge drive for 
commercial installations, particu- 
larly in banks. 

A system of bells was installed 
some six years ago in the Florida 
National Bank and Trust Company 
in Miami, after the bank president 
had heard a demonstration at a 
church convention. 

Other commercial carillon users 
are far-flung and varied, ranging 
from Atlantic City’s steel pier to the 
Loveman, Joseph and Loeb depart- 
ment store in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and the Phillips Petroleum 
Company’s home office at Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. Magnificent caril- 
lons are located at Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys Town and the Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


The carillon at Iowa State has a 
range of three octaves and is played 
from a “baton” keyboard of thirty- 
six hand rods and by seventeen ped- 
als. The rods, which compose the 
keyboard, are connected to the clap- 
pers by tempered steel wires that 
were made in Great Britain also. 
Usually weighing about one-tenth 
as much as its bell, the clapper is 
mounted on an adjustable rocker 
arm for ease in playing. The heavier 
clappers are counterbalanced for the 
same reason. Those in the smaller 
bells are attached to springs to per- 
mit rapid repetition, which is one 
factor in achieving a tremolo effect 
—an important distinction between 
a chime and a carillon. 


Because the large bells require a 
blow of about ten pounds for full 
tone, they are usually played by the 
pedals, which duplicate the seven- 
teen hand rods on the left end of 
the keyboard. This mechanism, 
known as the Ellacomb chiming ap- 
paratus, is a considerable advance 
over the method used before 1929. 
Prior to that time, when keyboards 
and pedals were introduced, caril- 
lons were played by means of ropes 
hanging from the bell chamber. 


The forerunner of the modern me- 
lodious bell came into being during 
the Bronze Age, for bronze was the 
first metal worked by man to pro- 
duce a ringing note. After the de- 
velopment of “pot and bowl” bells 
in the Orient and by western civili- 
zations, bells increased in number 
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and size. In tie thirteenth century, 
they were largely the object of study 
in monasteries, where music was 
among the cultural pursuits. Two 
hundred years later, when Flemish 
culture, especially music, was flour- 
ishing, Flanders set herself the task 
of perfecting the tone of bells, and 
undoubtedly played a major role in 
the development of the art of bell 
music. 

From 1630 to 1680, carillons ap- 
peared throughout the Netherlands, 
where the casting of fine bells was 
to become a family tradition. Once 
the perfect bell had been produced, 
carillons were built in the Low 
Countries and in England. During 
this time, however, little if any at- 
tention was being paid to the theory 
of bell vibration. Apparently the 
arts of pouring and tuning were 
closely guarded secrets of bell foun- 
ders. 

Tuning became somewhat of a 
lost art during the nineteenth cen- 


tury, but since 1895 the principle of 
five-point tuning has been devel- 
oped, and bells are being produced 
today that surpass those of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Most of the carillons in the 
United States and Canada have been 
erected since World War I. At pres- 
ent there are fifty-eight in this coun- 
try, most of them on campuses and 
in churches. The largest is in Riv- 
erside Church in New York City. It 
has seventy-two bells and a range of 
six octaves. 

Even though there are compara- 
tively few carillons, composers write 
many special compositions for them. 
However, because the instruments 
differ so much in pitch and compass, 
few of the works have been pub- 
lished. Music written for one can 
rarely be played on another without 
special adaptation by the carillon- 
neur. Few outside of carillonneurs 
have learned enough of the peculiar- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Professor Ira Schroeder at the “keyboard” of his carillon. 
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HESE drawings, taken from a 

series entitled SYMPHONI- 
PHOBIAS, and subtitled A Series 
of Symphonic Nightmares, are by 
cartoonist Glen Morley. Morley has 
followed the dual career of musician 
and artist and is widely known as a 
performer, composer, and conductor 
in his native Canada and in Eng: 
land. 

A resident of the United States 
since 1947, he was until recently a 
member of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, playing cello and 
serving as librarian. It was during 
this period that SYMPHONIPHO- 
BIAS were born. Music JOURNAL 
is happy to announce that a Morley 
cartoon will appear each month in 
forthcoming issues. 

Morley explains these four draw 
ings as follows: 

FRENCH HORNS. A __ particularly 
nasty piece of business by Hert 
Strauss (Richard)—the famous horn 
solo in “Til Eulenspiegel.” A sure- 
fire burble trap for the rest of them, 
the horn player who gets through it 
with a clean job is usually embar- 
rassed for the remainder of the eve- 
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HOBIAS 


ning by the conductor’s obvious at- 
tempts to blow kisses at him during 
every lull in the music. 

HARP, This dreadful apparition 
represents the plight of the harpist 
in one of those sharps and flats ex- 
cesses indulged in by modern com- 
posers whose knowledge of the harp 
is less than their desire to score in 
its effects. In order to change key 
and certain notes the player must 
manipulate a formidable row of foot 
pedals around the base of the in- 
strument. The harp is one of the 
most difficult of all instruments to 
master, 

CONCERTO. A controversial piece, 
perhaps, but clashes between conduc- 
tors and soloists are not unknown. 
All is serene on the concert stage, 
but each thinks the other is a musi- 
cal moron. The odds generally go to 
the conductor, but occasionally the 
soloist wins a round by a knockout. 

BASS PLAYER. A solo bit from 
“Lieutenant Kiji” by Prokofieff. 
Rather out of the normal range, ‘to 
put it mildly. The gremlin with the 
chain is a Bass Clef trying to pull 
the solo Bass back where he belongs. 
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Modern Dance Composition 


TALL, blue-eyed girl concen- 

trated on the keyboard of a 
spinet piano, exploring harmonies, 
dissonances, tension, release. Cn the 
smooth wooden floor of the low- 
ceilinged rehearsal room three other 
girls, dressed for dance in jersey 
leotards and ankle-length skirts re- 
sponded to the sound issuing from 
the piano with almost spontaneous 
movements. Carefully the pianist 
studied the dancers’ movements. Sud- 
denly her hands moved quickly 
across the keyboard, and the slow 
4/4 tempo became a swift 5/8. 


Marvin Weisbord is a_ free-lance 
writer who lives in Philadelphia. 
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Sensitive to the rapid change in 
rhythm, almost anticipating it, the 
girls who a moment before had been 
slowly turning, momentarily joining 
hands and separating, and weaving 
patterns around one another with 
long, lazy steps began a series of 
quick leaps and sudden, nervous 
movements characterizing the new 
time and tempo. 

Had you happened by the re- 
hearsal room at that moment, per- 
haps attracted by the unusual piano 
sounds, your curiosity might have 
been further aroused by the three 
dancers. If your curiosity had suf- 
ficiently moved you, you might have 
asked the young man in sports jacket 


and crew-cut, watching intently from 
the sidelines, just what was going on. 
And he would have told you in a 
soft Southern voice that the dance 
you were watching had no name, 
that it derived, however distantly, 
from the children’s tale of ‘“Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears,” that it 
had never been conceived before 
that morning, and that you were 
now observing the first performance. 
If you had pressed for details, the 
young man would also have told you 
that both composition and chore- 
ography were being improvised by 
the four girls and your guess was as 
good as his as to exactly what was 
coming next. 
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The young man was Benjamin 
Johnston, composer-accompanist for 
modern dance at the University of 
Illinois, and the girls were four of 
his undergraduates in a combined 
class of music students and dancers 
who were creating compositions to- 
gether. Johnston’s students were 
beginning to compose a new work 
by improvising on a predetermined 
structure abstracted from some 
everyday idea, in this case an ordi- 
nary bedtime story. Actually this is 
not so complicated as it sounds. 
What makes it unusual is that this 
particular form of collaboration 
among students in music composi- 
tion and dance is taught at very few 
other colleges in the United States. 

To understand just what is hap- 
pening in this and other progressive 
modern dance classes today you 
should know something of the back- 
ground of modern dance and how it 
differs from other forms of dance, 
such as ballet. 

The classical ballet of nineteenth 
century Russia was a very rigid art 
form. Its objective was the crea- 
tion of beautiful designs in motion. 
These designs, frequently based on 
a well-known tale, such as “Sleeping 
Beauty,” endeavored to lend as 
much beauty-in-motion as_ possible 
to the obvious retelling of the story. 
They involved the execution of a 
series of rigidly prescribed positions 
and steps, such as tours jetes and 
bourees, terms with which every girl 
who has ever taken a ballet lesson or 
two is familiar. Often the chore- 
ography was fitted to some appropri- 
ate classical program piece, “Til 
Eulenspiegel,” for example, to make 
the ballet. 
quite pleasing to watch, with the 
bright costumes, dramatic staging, 
and almost incredible body move- 
ments of the dancers performed 
without noticeable effort. 


By the early 1900’s musicians and 
dancers alike were beginning to be 
dissatisfied with the “superficiality” 
of classical ballet. People such as 
Diaghileff began to support a kind 
of modernist movement to free bal- 
let from some of its former rigidity 
and give more creative leeway to 
composers and performers. Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s “The Rite of Spring,” for 
example, grew out of this early un- 
rest. ‘The ballet system was to estab- 
lish a fairy tale, legend, or even an 
abstract idea such as a card or chess 
game, write music for it, then fit 
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The result was usually . 


ballet positions and steps to parallel 
the musical story in graceful motion. 
Modern ballet has achieved a much 
greater amount of freedom than the 
classical form, but it still remains 
rather stylized and formalized _be- 
cause of its long history and tradi- 
tion. 

Modern dance grew out of the re- 
action of such pioneering spirits as 
Isadora’ Duncan, Rudolph von 
Laban, and Mary Wigman to the 
traditional forms of dance. Their 
efforts emphasized natural bodily 
movement. Wigman demanded orig- 
inal music for many of her dances 
instead of adapting to music already 
written. 

In America, Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn established the spirit 
and idea which still guide modern 
dancers. Their Denishawn School 
and Denishawn Company provided 
enlightenment and inspiration for 
some of the more famous dancers of 
our time. Freer movement and 
freer expression of the human spirit 
were their ideals. 


Creative Form 


A pupil of Denishawn who 
watched, listened, and danced went 
on to become one of the best-known 
disciples of the modern movement. 
Martha Graham, a “creative revolu- 
tionist,” has very definite ideas on 
modern dance, choreography, and 
composition. She usually composes 
her dances before the music is writ- 
ten. This, of course, determines 
rhythms, tempos, and forms (includ- 
ing such specifics as dramatic cli- 
max) for the composer. He must 
make his music fit this pattern and 
parallel the expressions of the dance. 
Her object was something more than 
the mere “beautiful motion” idea of 
ballet but something less than the 
ideal of complete freedom of expres- 
sion for both composer and dancer. 

More recently certain devotees of 
modern dance have felt the urge to 
do things somewhat differently; the 
result has been the kind of approach 
employed by a handful of creative 
thinkers in the modern dance world. 
Naturally, a creative art form such 
as modern dance cannot be reduced 


to a few simple formulas. This ap-. 


proach is actually many different 


approaches, or perhaps more spe- 
cifically, the lack of any one fixed 
approach. 

In the typical classroom scene, the 
composer and dancers were cooper- 
ating in this way: They had agreed 
in advance that the simple “Goldi- 
locks’” tale would be the basis for 
their new creation. Next they had 
abstracted the story. You'll recall 
that Goldilocks, playing havoc with 
the peaceful domesticity of the Bear 
family, ate their porridge, mussed 
up their beds, and generally upset 
the pattern of everyday, middle-class 
bear life. For this infringement she 
was speedily sent running home to 
mama when the irate animals dis- 
covered her. 

The students’ analysis of this situ- 
ation was that there are three of 
something in a kind of hierarchical 
relationship to one another (mama, 
papa, and wee bear). Then another, 
separate thing (Goldilocks) intrudes 
on the domain of the others, a con- 
flict follows, and the intruding ele- 
ment is subsequently driven out or 
destroyed. The students’ problem 
was then to portray this abstract sit- 
uation in music and motion with as 
much freedom as possible. 

They decided the piece would be 
X minutes long. Y minutes would 
be required before the climax. 
These were their only self-imposed 
limitations. Then they were ready 
to start improvising the situation. 
Emotion and feeling quality would 
be suggested as composer and danc- 
ers took cues from one another. 
When the improvisation was com- 
pleted, the girls analyzed what they 
had done. Had they no intention 
of perfecting and performing the 
work, their analysis might be purely 
in terms of what they had discovered 
that might apply “for next time.” 
For performance the girls would de- 
cide which portions of the improvi- 
sation should be altered, built up, or 
eliminated. Then they would re- 
peat their procedure and refine and 
reintegrate motifs of music and 
movement. If new elements should 
suggest themselves, these might be 
incorporated if the girls agreed that 
they added to the spirit of communi- 
cation and expression. Finally, the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Three Operas 


I’m very fond of sailors 

When a ship comes into port 
‘They always buy my candies 
And gimcracks of every sort. 


{ once changed babies in their cribs, 
A serious complication. 

This made a captain in the fleet 
Lose his exalted station. 

But this led to his wedding me— 

A happy ending you'll agree. 


2. 
This tragic maid of Scotland 
Loved her kinsman’s greatest foe. 


HAVE YOU 


The Messiah. This type has a 
strong I-am-God complex. He is 
the self-appointed reformer of the 
whole world of music, blissfully 
confident that he has the prestige to 
make his ideas become reality. He 
plans to change this thing in ten 
years, to wipe out that thing in one 
generation, to remodel the other 
thing in two generations, and so on. 
He is particularly bent on complete 
reform of all musical terminology, 
which according to him is in utter 
chaos at present. With his own 
classes he employs a kind of ter- 
minology which no other musicians 
use, but in which all of his pupils 
are fanatically indoctrinated. It 
seems of no significance to him or 
his followers that their patois ren- 
ders them incapable of conversing 
with other musicians, that only they 
understand themselves. He may 
have special antipathy to one cer- 
tain word. A common one for this 
ignoble distinction is time-signature, 
which he declares (and perhaps not 
entirely without justification) is il- 
logical. Yet the employment of this 
word in Grove’s Dictionary, The 
Harvard Dictionary, The Musical 
Quarterly, in countless scholarly 
treatises, and by the best musicians 
throughout the English-speaking 
world means nothing to him; he 
adamantly insists that it is wrong, 


When forced to wed another 
She was plunged in deepest woe. 


She stabbed her hated bridegroom, 
For madness seized the bride. 

Her own true love then took his life 
In frantic suicide. 


He played his lute with magic power 
And when he lost his wife, 

His music made the gods consent 
To bring her back to life, 

If leading her from Hades 

He refused one backward look. 

But at her prayers he turned his 

head 
(That fatal glance he took). 
(Answers on page 28) 
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and demands that everyone substi- 
tute meter-signature, meter-sign, 
measure-signature, measure-sign, OY 
goodness knows what. Anyone who 
doesn’t heed him is perverse and 
crassly ignorant. Who says so? He 
does. 


The Exclusivist. This one will 
be a college professor (Exclusivists 
infest teachers’ colleges particularly) 
who prefers students with as little 
background as_ possible. The un- 
derlying reason is that he wants to 
mould every student exclusively in 
his own image; he wants to make 
all of them what they are, to teach 
them everything they will ever 
know. (It won’t be much!) 

The Exclusivist is usually sur- 
rounded by a bevy of fawning syco- 
phants (in plain language, “apple- 
polishers”) who loudly sing his 
praises—but only to his face—and 
who have magnificently hoodwinked 
the gullible old soul. But after 
graduation, with diplomas safe in 
hand, they break loose from him 
completely. 

Nothing infuriates him so much 
as a student who already has a good 
musical background, is mature intel- 
lectually, and has formed a few ideas 
of his own. Not infrequently he 
hounds these people out of college. 
For a student to voice an opinion 


different from his, no matter how 
tactfully and justifiably, is tanta. 
mount to academic suicide. 

He is prone to specify what every 
teacher ought to be interested in; he 
demands that others’ hobbies em- 
brace only those on his approved 
list. (They are his hobbies, of 
course.) Thus, if he believes that 
an interest in golf and amateur dra- 
matics is necessary to make a good 
teacher, he will be equally positive 
that one who finds diversion in 
stamp-collecting or psychical re. 
search is automatically rendered ut- 
terly unfit to set foot in a classroom, 
even though such a person might 
also have the “required” interest 
in golf and amateur dramatics. 

To hear him talk, we gather that 
there is only one type of personality 
fit to hold a position in music. Just 
what is to become of the rest of us 
is hard to say. 


There is only one way to get along 
with an Exclusivist if he is in a po- 
sition of authority: complete and 
unquestioning surrender to his way 
of life. The least show of inde- 
pendent thinking is treason and in- 
subordination in his eyes, and he is 
always ready to take vindictive ad- 
vantage of his position with those 
subject to his commands. Oh yes, 
he believes in freedom of speech, in 
democracy in education, and he 
talks interminably about teaching 
being “a Profession with a capital 
P.” But woe betide anyone who at- 
tempts to exercise these rights! 


The Museum Piece. He thinks 
that Brahms was the last of the com- 
posers and that music came to an 
end about 1905—about the year he 
graduated from college. He con- 
stantly belittles contemporary com- 
posers, contemporary — performers, 
and contemporary scholarship; yet 
he has appallingly little knowledge 
of their efforts. The careful observer 
will note, however, that his knowl- 
edge of music before 1700 is as nebu- 
lous as that since 1900. Of course 


. he knows what the book says about 


older music, but as for acquaintance 
with the literature itself—with its 
style—he has none. The writer 
knows of a person of the Museum 
Piece type who required classes to 
learn the names of prominent Amer- 
ican music conservatories and their 
directors as they existed twenty years 
earlier. 
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Reeds aren’t selected for their beauty—it’s tone that 
counts! That’s why SYMMETRICUT REEDS are 
developed for their tonal qualities; perfection of appear- 
ance is not as important as consistently fine reeds, 
and every SYMMETRICUT REED gives incompar- 
ably clear tone. Choose reeds for their playing quality 
... choose SYMMETRICUT for the tone that counts. 


Wave form of Clarinet tone. 
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Summer Choir Camp 


HE average church choir seems 
to go into seclusion throughout 
the summer, but along about Sep- 
tember the director drags out the 
same old anthems, and the whole 
dreary process begins again. There 
ought to be something which would 
not only sustain the choir through- 
out the summer months but also 
provide the director with an oppor- 
tunity to teach new techniques and 
materials to a more enthusiastic 
choir. An annual choir camp is one 
solution which is becoming popular. 
Exactly what is a choir camp? A 
precise definition is hard to give, 
since the whole program is flexible 
enough to adapt itself to almost any 
volunteer choir. In general, it is a 
week end during which a choir 
spends a great deal of time in spec- 
ialized rehearsals and picking up 
loose ends of choral technique, but 
with sufficient relaxation, recreation, 
and worship to provide a vacation 
for all concerned. Naturally the 
choir should try to find a camp site 
far enough from the city to insure 
freedom from constant interruption, 
yet close enough that those members 
who must work may still commute 
to some sessions. 

Such a camp has many advantages. 
First of all, the director can spend 
some time experimenting with the 
choir, whereas during the year he 
may be too rushed to do this, Also, 
he may work with the group inten- 
sively to eliminate the “bugs” and 
“sore spots” and bad habits which 
the choir has developed during the 
year. For example, if the choir has 
a tendency to swallow final con- 
sonants, or perhaps fails to sustain 
long phrases, one session at the camp 


Allen Lacy is a student at Texas 
Christian University and a member of 
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during which only these faults are 
worked on will at least make the 
choir more conscious of its faults, 
and will go a long way toward elim- 
inating them. 

The rehearsal sessions at camp are 
more concentrated, and new tech- 
niques may be more quickly mas- 
tered. Oratorio rehearsal here also 
provides a head start on the year’s 
schedule, with less wear and tear on 
the nerves of choir and conductor 
as a result. 

Choir camp provides an_ ideal 
means of strengthening relationships 
within the group. The conductor 
can relax and “just be friends” with 
his musicians. The choir members 
themselves may get better acquaint- 
ed, and there seems to be some re- 
lationship between the members’ at- 
titudes toward one another and the 
music they produce. Worshiping to- 
gether provides an opportunity for 
deepening the spiritual life of the 
choir, and the spiritual side of 
music should be foremost in an 
effective program of sacred music. 


Guest Conductor 


If the director wishes, a guest con- 
ductor may be invited to work with 
the choir for one rehearsal. This 
gives the choir a chance to broaden 
its outlook and experience, and gives 
the director a chance to sit back and 
listen to the choir critically and 
objectively. 


“Yes,” you may say, “you’ve con- ' 


vinced me that a choir camp is an 
ideal thing to have, but is it prac- 
tical? Will it work with my choir, 
and if so, can we finance it?” My an- 
swer is simple. A choir camp will 
require a lot of planning and work 
by someone, because there are many 
details to take care of, and the 
money has to be obtained from 


somewhere. A well-organized argu- 
ment and good honest salesmanship 
should persuade the ruling body of 
the church to give something toward 
the camp. Wealthy church members 
who are interested in the choir will 
perhaps give financial support, and 
perhaps the members would give a 
few dollars toward their food and 
lodging. The camp site doesn’t have 
to have the facilities of the Waldorf- 
Astoria; running water, clean beds, 
adequate recreation facilities, and a 
cool place for rehearsals are about 
all that is necessary, 

Such facilities are usually easy to 
find, especially at the time best 
suited for a venture of this sort— 
right after summer camps are closed 
for the regular season, and _ before 
they are boarded up for the winter. 
The ideal time for a choir camp 
is over the Labor Day week end. 
First of all, it allows more time for 
the camp; second, most camps close 
just before this date, so that the 
camp site may be obtained with full 
recreation facilities, such as swim- 
ming pools and saddle horses. 


What about food? The camp itself 
may be able to provide meals for 
the group at a reasonable price. If 
not, perhaps the choir could “bor- 
row” whoever is responsible for the 
meals at the church, or even appoint 
a committee of women in the choir 
to prepare simple meals. 


Choir camp should be well- 
planned, but not by only one per- 
son. First of all, there is too much 
detail for one person to manage 
effectively, and second, the com- 
mittee system is an excellent way to 
increase interest within the choir. 
Committees should be set up months 
in advance and given a free rein in 
planning. The interest generated in 
planning the endeavor helps to keep 
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a choir together during the summer 
months; perhaps even on Sunday 
nights! 

A good example of the choir 
camp in action is the Chancel Choir 
of First Methodist Church, Dallas, 
Texas. For three years this group has 
held choir camp over Labor Day 
with amazing success. Twice the 
camp was held at a nearby dude 
ranch for children, but last year it 
grew to such proportions that it was 
necessary to seek larger facilities— 
Camp Tres Rios, Glen Rose, Texas, 
which provided an ideal location for 
such an outing. 

The first year the choir spent in 
ironing out bad habits and learning 
a great deal of new material. Glen 
Johnson, the minister of music, at- 
tended the Waring Choral Work- 
shop in 1951, just before the second 
annual camp, and immediately there- 
after introduced the choir to the 
effective techniques he had learned 
at the Workshop, with special em- 
phasis on the Waring tone-syllable 
diction technique. Last year Charles 
Webb, a Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity student who was an accom- 
panist for the Workshop on its 1952 
tour, was guest conductor and 
drilled the choir further on the 
Waring techniques. The group also 
prepared two Bach cantatas, “Mag- 
nificat” and “Christ Lag in Todes- 
banden,” for its fall Bach Festival, 
and “revamped” the choral portions 
of the worship service. 

Mr. Johnson felt that the choir 
was getting into a rut by using the 
same old responses Sunday after 
Sunday, with nothing to vary the 
service except the ingenuity of the 


organist during the offertory, so a-° 


scheme was worked out whereby the 
choir had to respond to a set of 
“signals” almost instantly. This did 
much to increase its flexibility and 
agility in the worship services. Many 
of the members feel that this would 
not have been possible without the 
concentrated rehearsals of their 
choir camp. 

Much more could be written 
about what a choir camp has done 
for this organization, and the idea 
is waiting to be tried out in your 
choir. Why not try a choir camp? It 
might prove to be the cure for your 
blues and the way out of your rut. 
Chances are, if you have one choir 
camp, it will become an annual 
event, looked forward to by choir 
and conductor alike. 
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MODERN DANCE 
(Continued from page 19) 


music would be notated to aid in re- 
calling it for practice. 

Of course this dance, derived from 
the Goldilocks story, would no more 
suggest Goldilocks than A Letter to 
Three Wives. Seeing the actual 
dance might suggest to the viewer 
endless situations in reality or imag- 
ination that would fit the particular 
combination of movements and 
music. And the infinite number of 
variations possible on mood and 
emotion would figure in this process, 
too. The dance might suggest gai- 
ety, sobriety, excitement, frustration, 
or conflict—either singly or in num- 
berless combinations. And this vari- 
ety of expression would not neces- 
sarily alter the original concept of 
“one - conflicting - with-three-which- 
are-somehow-related.” 

It is possible to approach form in 
music or dance purely the 
standvoint of design. This is often 
the case with the visual arts such as 
painting and sculpture. In this case, 
the structure is dictated by such 
considerations as the nature of the 
materials, balance, contrast, and the 
usual aesthetic maxims. A form may 
satisfy many observers in as many 
different ways. 

The ineredients of this form in 
dance cannot be taken entirely from 
a musical form, say the sonata. Such 
a form depends partly upon pitch 
relationshivs, for which there are no 
dance equivalents. On the other 
hand. contrapuntal music (fugues or 
canons, for instance), which depends 
lareely upon melodic design and de- 
velopment, can often be adapted 


admirably for dance. But these 
forms are incomplete unless rein- 
forced with a lively sense of dra- 


matic tension and climax. So it is 
often wise to use. in the beginning. 
a programmatic approach to writing 
music for dance. This is what the 
eirl in the above-mentioned class 
was doing. 


Self-criticism, self-expression, self- - 


realization are the factors stressed by 
Tohnston, who has been interested 
in dance composition since his un- 
dergraduate davs at William and 
Mary. He has both a Master of 
Music degree from Cincinnati Con- 
servatory and a Master of Arts from 
Mills College, where he studied with 
Darius Milhaud. Johnston has also 


worked with Harry Partch, experi- 


mental composer, whose music 
dance-drama Oedipus Rex was per- 
formed at Mills in 1952. He has 
been working with modern dance 
students at Illinois for two years. 

While he does not feel that the 
present educational situation of 
dance is in any sense a final word on 
the subject, Johnston sincerely be- 
lieves that a creative educational 
method is the best approach to cre. 
ative art. He stresses that “some 
thing to say” is the most important 
thing for a modern dancer or com- 
poser to have. And it follows that 
the person must work at saying that 
something in the most original, un- 
inhibited way possible. Students 
should learn to avoid mechanical 
methods of composition (talk of 
ABA forms, etc.). Intensive imita- 
tion of traditional forms and styles 
may be dangerous for young com- 
posers, Johnston says, because the 
students may be seriously hindered 
in self-expression. Inexperienced 
artists may find it difficult to break 
from a particular style, and the fact 
that they have nothing to say may 
be obscured. 

Johnston sees a deadly trap in the 
general feeling that people can learn 
selve musical preblems by study- 
ing and imitating someone else’s so- 
lution. He encourages young cre- 
ators to explore and make their own 
forms and to channel emotion 
through thought. Individual _per- 
sonality development in music and 
dance, he feels, can’t be squeezed 
into this mold or that one. 

Would-be modern dancers and 
composers must seek freedom of ac- 
tion and freedom of expression. 
Only in this way can their messages 
be heard, seen, and felt clearly and 
naturally by a perceptive audience. 


CHOIR PLANS 


(Continued from page 8) 


the Wilshire Church did not present 
an Organ Loft Series or dramatic 
Sunday evening programs, a popu 
lar series of music was given instead. 
This included selections from 
Gershwin, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, and Victor Herbert as well as 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Was there ever criticism here that 
secular music was used on Sunday 
night in preference to sacred music? 
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If so, how was’ the criticism met? 

There was very little criticism as 
a result of secular music being used 
on Sunday nights. We have the 
problem, as do all downtown 
churches in this country, of getting 
a crowd out for the Sunday evening 
church services. We tried a worship 
service on two occasions, Our largest 
attendance was forty-two. But at 
our sacred or secular concerts, we 
never draw less than four hundred. 
It is again a question of where you 
want your people. Do you want to 
draw them back to the church, or do 
you want them to spend their time 
in movies or watching murders on 
television? By giving a few musical 
comedy selections and some secular 
music, interspersed with sacred con- 
certs and dramas, we drew people 
who otherwise would never have 
come to. church. Whenever criti- 
cism cropped up, we would explain 
this, and I think to the last man the 
critics were satisfied. 


Will you tell somewhat in detail 
the unity-pattern used by you and 
your minister in arranging the or- 
gan and choral music and_ the 
hymns to fit the sermon topics? 

This question has been partially 
answered at the beginning. You 
must first have your sermon subject, 
in order to build around it. Some- 
times, as I suggested, you can build 
around a particular hymn. In the 
latter case, I try to find a choral pre- 
lude on that hymn for the organ pre- 
lude, offertory, and postlude. Frank- 
ly, I prefer to call the postlude, 
“Processional into the world.” Every 
time there is an interlude in the 
service, IT hint at this hymn; I impro- 
vise on it for the processional. Some- 
times, just before the hymn, the 
choir will hum a part of the verse. 


BY THE DOZEN 
(Continued from page 13) 


times the girls read or sew. Mrs. 
Hofrichter has been known to do 
a seam or two and sew on buttons en 
route. 

One day someone remembered 
that there was a spelling book in the 
glove compartment, so a “‘spell- 
down” ensued. Estelle won and her 
mother was “runner-up.” 

The girls usually sleep on their 
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way home from engagements, and 
their parents too admit to weariness 
at these times. But both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hofrichter enjoy a feeling of 
tremendous satisfaction and content- 
ment whenever the twelve are able 
to do things as a unit, whether it is 
farming, picnicking, or giving a pro- 
gram. They feel that, though their 
music endeavors are strenuous at 
times, they contribute immeasurably 
to the happiness of the entire fam- 
ily. 

They agree with the oft-repeated 
statement, “Give a boy a horn to 
blow and he’ll be less likely to blow 
up a safe.” This general idea of 
“music to prevent mischief” applies 
to girls too, they say—particularly 
when you have ten of them! 444 


THE BELLS 
(Continued from page 15) 


ities of the carillon to compose ef- 
fectively for it. 

Professor Ira Schroeder, Iowa 
State’s carillonneur, arranges prac- 
tically all his music. He has found 
that the carillon is not well adapted 


for impressionistic music, because 
certain chords played on it develop 
bad overtones that would not bother 
a pianist. 

Today’s cost of a carillonic system 
ranges from $1,700 to $25,000, de- 
pending on the number of bells and 
the distance the tones will reach. 
The price is a big selling point for 
churches, since ordinarily a church 
cannot afford the more expensive 
cast bells. Too, the carillon weighs 
only a fraction of what cast bells 
or tubular chimes do, is easier to in- 
stall and maintain, and requires no 
tower, although it can be used in 
conjunction with one if desired. 

Meanwhile, as the music of the 
bells of lowa State continues to echo 
across the campus, the traditional 
feeling for this memorial carillon, 
that no doubt also exists for caril- 
lons of top caliber everywhere, is 
probably best expressed by its 
founder, Dean Stanton: 

“I would have our college chimes 
such that they will turn the thought 
of student and teacher, for the mo- 
ment, from daily cares to holier 
thinking and become a continuously 
ennobling influence in college life.” 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


EORGE ANTHEIL, the “Bad 
Boy of Music,” has turned out 
provocative motion picture scores 
with greater consistency for a longer 
period of time than almost any other 
Hollywood composer. His string of 
successes ranges from the Ben Hecht- 
Noel Coward picture, The Scoun- 
drel, to the current Stanley Kramer- 
Kirk Douglas hit, The Juggler. In 
between there have been such di- 
vergent films as Hecht’s Once in a 
Blue Moon, Angels Over Broadway 
and Spectre of the Rose; DeMille’s 
The Plainsman; the Humphrey Bo- 
gart films, Knock on Any Door and 
In a Lonely Place; the rollicking 
The Plainsman and the Lady; and 
another Kramer film, The Sniper. 
Antheil’s current chore is an in- 
dependent film, Dementia, which is 
being produced by John Parker, 
owner of a string of “art film” 
houses, and which will be somewhat 
in the surrealist nature of the old 
Dali-Bunel French picture, Le Chien 
Andalou. 

Most of these have had as their 
theme or their means of expression 
the psychological vagaries of an in- 
dividual or a group of persons. In 
a sense one might call Antheil a 
type-cast film composer, since he has 
worked some 75 per cent- of the 
time on off-beat pictures in which 
mental aberration, or at least against- 
the-crowd individualism, is a theme. 
He comes as near being a specialist 
as any composer in Hollywood. 

For a long time the stock formula 
in composing for Hollywood pictures 


was to “theme” everyone in the pic- 


ture. More and more, however, the 
better scorers are tending to “theme” 
emotions rather than individuals or 
literal actions, and in this trend An- 
theil has been a pioneer. 

In The Juggler, for instance, he 
did very little “theming,” save for 
the use of a motive assigned to Kirk 
Douglas’ claustrophobic fear, which 
is worked out in variations through- 
out the picture. Antheil is a great 
one for the theme and variation tech- 
nique in film music, but uses it in a 
way which endeavors to change and 
reorient the original theme as the 
action or thought of the story dic- 
tates. It is done so adroitly that few 
are conscious of it. 

In the forthcoming experimental 
film, Dementia, Antheil has written 
his most dissonant score, over an 
hour of solid music in which there 
is not one lush melody. In a sense 
the score is one of the stars of this 
picture, for it, like The Thief, uses 
no dialogue in its depiction of a 
young girl’s dream. The music itself 
takes the place of dialogue and keeps 
up a running commentary on the ac- 
tion in much the same way that a 
psychiatrist might make clinical 
notes of the disclosures made by a 
patient on his couch. Antheil and 
producer Parker describe Dementia 
as a sort of psychological ballet in 
cinematic form. 

In the Hecht films and in De- 
mentia, Antheil was called in while 
the script was being prepared, for 
advice on the spacing of the action 
to permit the greatest opportunity 
for the music to function as a for- 


warding-agent of the story. In the 
Kramer films the writers were in. 
structed to consult Antheil on spac. 
ing of the script for musical effects— 
especially in The Juggler, where 
there is one hour and ten minutes of 
music! 

Antheil describes time as the main 
problem of the film composer, 
Whereas from three months to a year 
may be spent writing a symphony, 
the film composer has perhaps three 
or four weeks to do his preliminary 
sketches and some three weeks in 
which to do the actual score after the 
picture is finished. Yet the com. 
plete score quite often runs double 
the length of today’s average sym- 
phony and has complex problems of 
timing which an abstract score does 
not. 

In general, Antheil, after being 
signed to write the music for a film, 
gets a copy of the shooting script, 
and from that prepares a rough 
musical treatment in which the gen- 
eral line of musical construction, the 
major themes, and the orchestral 
treatment are tentatively worked out. 
Often, some 50 per cent of this is 
waste effort in the light of changes in 
the actual shooting of the picture 
and problems of timing posed by 
the finished product, but at least 
much of the creative work has been 
done and a solid basis laid for the 
high-pressure routine to follow. 

When the picture is finished An- 
theil goes to see it, makes scribbled 
notes, and comes home and types out 
a lengthy article which sums up his 
impressions of the picture, endeavor- 
ing to put out of his mind all his pre- 
liminary ideas and the composition 
he has done. Then come the two 
most important aspects of the job: 
the aligning of the preliminary 
sketches with his new impression of 
the finished film—which may mean 
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considerable revamping in some 
cases—and the “spotting sessions’’ in 
which Antheil, the producer, the di- 
rector, and the music director get to- 
gether and specifically determine just 
where, at what length and in what 
form music shall be utilized in the 
film. In this discussion the actual 
framework of the score is _blue- 
printed through what is often a 
series of compromises by all persons 
involved. It is not merely a question 
of the time and placement of the 
music; the size of the orchestra 
(often dictated by the budget), the 
emphasis on the music (shall it be 
“over” or “under” the action), and 
shall it be continual or episodic, and 
so on must be considered. 

Once the general character has 
thus been blocked out, the studio’s 
music cutter does an exact timing 
job in accordance with this outline. 
He prepares “cues” (sequences) rang- 
ing from a few seconds to three or 
five minutes in length. These are 
delivered to Antheil at a rate of 
usually not more than three min- 
utes of musical playing-time per day. 
The infinite care which must be 
taken to time these “cues” to the ac- 
tion is out of all proportion to the 
length of music in each, which ac- 
counts for the rate of about three 
minutes a day. 

Usine these ‘cues’ Antheil com- 
poses his music to the split-second 
timing required, working from his 
original rough score and from addi- 
tional “roughs’’ done after having 
seen the picture and attended the 
“spotting sessions.” In The Juggler 
Antheil did virtually all of his own 


orchestration; usually, however, he , 


works with his pupil Ernest Gold (a 
thirty-year-old composer in his own 
right, with several film scores to his 
credit), or with Arthur Morton, an- 
other fine orchestrator. For their 
orchestration he prepares a piano 
score with indications of instrumen- 
tation, of a five-stave “short score” 
from which they prepare an orches- 
trated version which he approves or 
corrects. 

Three minutes of music a day adds 
up to 21 minutes a week or about 
three weeks for an hour-long score. 
The daily rate seems very little, but 
an hour of music in three weeks, 
when one considers timing prob- 
lems too, is almost a Mozartean pace. 

—C. SHARPLEsS HICKMAN 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 

MUSIC for STRING ORCHESTRA 
Parts 
Score each 

BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue in G minor 1.75 50 
COLLINS, A. Symphony for Strings 2.25 75 
ELGAR, E. Chanson de Matin 1.25 50 
Chanson de Nuit 1.25 50 

Elegy 1.00 50 

GAL, H. Serenade in F 2.25 75 
JACOB, G. Two Sketches 2.25 75 
PACHABEL Chaconne 1.75 50 
PURCELL, H. Suite from ‘The Virtuous Wife’ 1.50 50 
SCARLATTI, D. Suite 1.75 50 
THIMAN, E. H. Variations on a Theme by Elgar 2.25 75 
DUFF, A. Irish Suite for Strings 1.75 75 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST RESEARCH 


. . . Stanford University's long-established service in career selection is 
now available in the fields of music teaching and music performance. 
A Music Journal Service to a Great Professional Field. 

See page 33. 
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Answers to 


Three Operas 
1. Buttercup 
2. Lucia 
3. Eurydice 


ELKHART 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Lifschey demonstrated his mas- 
tery of the viola by playing unac- 
companied Bach. Mr. Vaccheiano 
(trumpet) and Mr. Van Haney gave 
fine renditions, with no warmup 
whatever, of the off-stage solo in 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome and the 
trombone solo in the Russian Easter 
of Riimsky-Korsakoff. These brass 
men are from the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

Saul Goodman, from the same 
orchestra, put his cigar down long 
enough to demonstrate a good and 
bad roll on the tymps. Carrying his 
own instruments on the stage, he 
remarked that all aspiring tympan- 
ists should practice calisthenics. 

All the instructors played in the 
rehearsal orchestra, greatly aiding 
the surprisingly good convention 
group. Notable among these was the 
Chicago Woodwind Quintet. The 
horn player of this quintet, Phillip 
Farkas, with a performance of the 
Brahms Second Symphony in Cleve- 
land caused Conductor Szell to ex- 
claim that there were not enough 
superlatives to praise his playing. 


Dwight W. Culver 

Dr. Culver is first horn player in the 
Lafayette (Indiana) Symphony and as- 
sociate professor of psychology at Pur- 
due University. 

The schedule left time for chat- 
ting with musicians from other 
orchestras. I think we were all im- 
pressed by the friendliness and cor- 
diality of everyone we met at Elk- 
hart. The local instrument manu- 
facturers certainly extended their 
courtesy beyond the  well-guided 
tours of their plants. When one 
horn player came to the workshop 
without an instrument, having ex- 
pected that there might be too many 
musicians present for him to have 
on opportunity to play, a telephone 
call to a nearby firm brought him 
an instrument with amazing speed. 

During an intermission at one re- 
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MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 


46 
6/ 
7¥ 76 
(Solution on page 32) 
ACROSS invented the organ liturgy 
1 American nineteenth 64 — Goodman 15 Musical pattern 
century songwriter 65 Miss Jeffreys, popular 20 Portent 
7 German song and classical singer 22 Mark assigned by 
11 The piper’s son 56 Conqueror of Rome teacher 
14 Gradual quickening 57 Remainder of a ticket 24 Religious song 
16 Eggs 59 Killer of Cleopatra 27 To the; French 
17 American Indian 70 Afflicted 30 Vases 
18 Pale 71 Dance form which 32 Location 
19 Lower pipes of the changed to instrumen- 34 Man’s nickname 
bagpipe tal form in seventeenth 36 Western state 
21 Sounded a_ bell century 38 Feature of musical 
23 Numerical suffix 74 Nose; comb. form time 
24 Piano parts 75 Slow 40 Conducted an_ orches- 
25 Always 76 American pianist tra 
26 Remain 41 Unaccompanied voices 
28 Clan DOWN 42 Broadway operettas 
29 He sold his birthright 1 French composer 44 Folksonbg of Spain 
31 Sings with closed lips 2 Interval between two 47 Table land 
33 Part of speech notes of the same tone 48 Extended instrumental 
34 Percussion instrument 3 Opera parts composition 
37 Pen point 4 Seventh note of the 50 Samson’s power 
39 Before scale in tonic sol-fa 52 Artificial language 
40 Mournful folksong 5 Highest note of gamut 54 Last movement 
43 Joined up with 6 Signs indicating silence 55 What the graceful 
45 Old French coin 7 Song . singer does not show 
46 Everybody's uncle 8 Participating 57 Turns over in the aif 
48 Zoo resident 9 Old Icelandic poems 59 Composer of Orfeo 
49 Sign that note is to be 10 Students’ sleeping 61 Kingdom between In- 
played staccato quarters; colloq. dia and Tibet 
51 Siegfried ‘ 11 Instrumental composi- 62 Son of Adam and Eve 
53 Past president of U. S. tion with literary con- 63 Adjective suffix 
56 Popular French singer notations 67 Compass point 
58 Vocal selection 12 Beethoven’s Coriolanus 68 Song of the black sheep 
60 Friend of Androcles is one - 72 Thus 
62 Saint supposed to have 13 Musical setting of the 73 The lesser doxology 
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hearsal some of the teaching staff 
gave brief demonstrations on their 
instruments. Willis Page, bassist 
with the Boston Symphony, thrilled 
us with his playing of movements 
from violin and cello concertos. Al- 
though he said later his bow felt as 
though it had soap on it, his artistry 
and his willingness to perform un- 
der difficult conditions were cer- 
tainly appreciated. Samuel Lifschey, 
principal violist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, demonstrated that the 
viola is properly played with “the 
technique of the violin and the tone 
of the cello.’ Other demonstrations 
reminded us that on their respective 
instruments we had with us the fin- 
est performers and teachers that 
could be obtained. 

The Chicago Symphony Wood- 
wind Quintet, our instructors in the 
woodwinds, gave a demonstration 
concert on the last afternoon and it 
was not alone the promise of an air- 
conditioned room which drew us 
there. In a joint woodwind work- 
shop earlier in the day some of us 
had participated in a less polished 
first reading of the Strauss “Sere- 
nade” scored for thirteen woodwinds 
and directed by Robert Mayer, obo- 
ist. This experience and the playing 
of horn trios under Philip Farkas’ 
direction were the most rewarding 
parts of the Elkhart workshop for 
me personally. I hope that any fu- 
ture workshops which may be plan- 
ned by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League will provide 
similar opportunities for small en- 
semble playing under such skilled 
direction. 


Terry Hulick 


_ Terry Hulick is a high school tympan- 
ast from Jacksonville, Florida. 

The Elkhart High School was my 
home base for three days. Saul 
Goodman, tympanist of the New 


York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, and Arthur Cooper, per- 
cussionist of the Detroit Symphony, 
held forth on “inside stuff” on their 
various instruments, and _ practiced 
what they preached before the en- 
vious and amazed eyes of the several 
members of our group. 

You see I want to be a professional 
tympanist like Mr. Goodman. That 
was a big reason why I found myself 
in Elkhart in the first place. At 
Transylvania Music Camp (my 
third season there) I play tympani 
in the Symphony Orchestra along- 
side my instructor, Warren Benson. 
(To have the student playing be- 
side the instructor in the orchestra 
is a basic teaching practice there.) 

Arthur Cooper, with whom I 
worked out for part of the time at 
Elkhart, was Mr. Benson’s instructor 
in Detroit. Between Mr. Goodman 
and Mr. Cooper I picked up innum- 
erable pointers on percussion and 
tympani. For instance, I learned 
just how to separate properly those 
important kettledrum beats opening 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto (by 
damping the drum head lightly with 
one or two fingers). And I was 
shown how to avoid coming in too 
soon at “that” cymbal entrance in 
the Wagner Lohengrin Prelude. 
This was surely a wonderful op- 
portunity, and an awful lot for just 
a ten-dollar registration fee. 

Then there was the annual Elk- 
hart pops concert, where we heard 
both the Symphony and the Muni- 
cipal Band. We _ heard Sigurd 
Rascher, classical saxophonist, play 
the Ibert Concerto with Sigmund 
Gaska and the Elkhart Pops Orches- 
tra. 

Every day all through the conven- 
tion there were guided tours of Elk- 
hart’s various musical instrument 
factories and I got to see drums be- 
ing made. 


Friday night (and was it hot!) the 
workshop players, over a hundred of 
us, assembled on the Elkhart High 
School auditorium stage to be di- 
rected by George Barati and James 
P. Robertson in a grand climax to 
our different workshop activities. 
Mr. Barati is conductor of the Hono- 
lulu Symphony; Mr. Robertson 
directs the Wichita Symphony. We 
were a real whopper of an orchestra 
for them to direct in Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Tchaikovsky! The blare 
from six French horns when Mr. 
Barati asked for some real stuff in 
the Tchaikovsky Romeo and Juliet 
Overture was terrific! 

This fall I shall enter the Univer- 
sity of Florida. I’ll miss playing in 
the Jacksonville Symphony, but 
chances are there will be a job for a 
percussionist or tympanist at college. 
And the pointers I picked up, as 
well as the fine instructors and the 
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gracious people of Elkhart I met, 
will be a real inspiration and guide 
to me. 


Carl Anton Wirth 


The following is part of Mr. Wirth’s 
report to the Executive Committee on 
the use of American music by com- 
munity symphony orchestras during 
the past season. 


It became evident at the 1952 con- 
vention in Erie, Pennsylvania, last 
June, that it was time for the Amert- 
can Symphony Orchestra League to 
undertake constructive action to- 
ward fulfilling one of its stated pur- 
poses: “‘to increase the opportunities 
for American composers.” A display 
of scores by member composers had 
been arranged. Several joint meet- 
ings with League conductors were 
held. Howard Hanson made an im- 
passioned plea for “creative leader- 
ship in the family of nations” and 
urged that “we pay our debts to the 
creative artists of the past by recog- 
nizing and supporting the creative 
artists of today.” Cecil Smith, former 
editor of Musical America, disagreed 
politely with Dr. Hanson. He stated, 
“A symphony should not have a fixa- 
tion about playing American works.” 
He disapproved of the “arbitrary in- 
clusion of one American piece in 
each program” and urged a more 
natural attitude. “Let conductors 
find the American works they like,” 
he said, “and play them freely and 
willingly.” 

As chairman of League composers, 
I tried to summarize the attitudes 
and problems discussed during the 
convention in a report issued as 
League Memorandum #23, dated 
August 4, 1952. Along with this, a 
letter was sent to conductors of all 
League-affiliated orchestras outlining 
a plan and some of its potentialities 
for establishing a pool or clearing- 


house of information about Ameri- 
can works performed by them. 


This was followed by Memoran- 
dum +23A of March 3, 1953, call- 
ing for a report on specially pre- 
pared forms of American works per- 
formed during the past season. Sum- 
maries of the information thus gath- 
ered are appended. These summaries 
are, I think, revealing and signifi- 
cant, 

Soon after the task of indexing 
the reports was begun, it became ap- 
parent that we didn’t all agree on 
who qualifies as an American com- 
poser. In order to get on with the 
work a line had to be drawn some- 
where and this is how it was done. 


When conductors submitted titles 
which we had learned about in our 
student days as representative of 
established Russian, German, or 
French composers, it became a trifle 
bewildering. Twenty years ago cham- 
pions of the American composer 
complained bitterly that conductors 
were exerting themselves to program 
the music of the foreign contem- 
poraries, while ignoring utterly the 
fact that many of our own compos- 
ers were at least entitled to a hear- 
ing. Werld War II drove most of 
the foreign greats to our shores, and 
many have become naturalized citi- 
zens. This curious phenomenon 
hasn’t altered symphony program- 
ming much except that conductors 
now go on doing just as they did 
before, but extract patriotic virtue 
from the Gilbert and Sullivanesque 
paradox, exclaiming, “See how much 
American music we play!” 


Being neither a Solomon nor a 
UN diplomat, and at the risk of 
seeming unfriendly and _ inhospit- 
able, we have eliminated all titles 
by composers who had established 
repuiations abroad before World 
War II. 


There is one other limitation 
which I wish to mention. More and 
more attention is being given the 
American composer in the form of 
special symposia and regional festi- 
vals. It is my hope that we can make 
a start this coming year at coordinat- 
ing information from these sources, 
For the present time we have re. 
stricted this study only to works pro- 
grammed as part of regular concerts, 

in Memorandum #23 I stated 
that most conductors were willing to 
cooperate with any plan which 
would make suitable American 
works accessible to them. The memo 
stated further that “. . . what per- 
formances of American works there 
have been were largely the result of 
personal contact: (1) composer with 
conductor, (2) work recommended 
by individual whose judgment con- 
ductor respects, (3) heard by con- 
ductor at another performance. The 
conductor is least likely to select 
works from a catalogue. Except for 
the name and the composer, he has 
nothing to guide his selection. When 
they are unknown to him he has no 
choice but to ignore the work.” 

This survey bears out the truth of 
those assertions. Whether or not it 
helps alleviate the conductor’s prob- 
lem remains to be seen. It was our 
hope in starting this pool of infor- 
mation that we might find the 
means of acquainting conductors at 
large with the works which have 
proved in local performance that 
they are worthy of wider hearing. 

Now as to the so-called “problem 
of the American composer’’—there 
is no such problem and never has 
been. It is really the problem of the 
conductor — that conductor who is 
not fully oriented to his function in 
society. A conductor’s function is 
not merely that of a museum cura- 
tor, reverently dusting the relics of 
the past. We have a heritage, yes, 
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but tomorrow’s heritage is made to- 
day. 

Let’s quit talking so much about 
what we owe the American com- 
poser. More important, we owe our- 
selves and our audiences the op- 
portunity to get acquainted with 
him. It is we who are the large losers 
if we don’t. So let’s not be so pa- 
tronizing about playing him, it just 
makes us look foolish. A composer 
is not a freak, a beggar, or a fragile 
vessel. It is not a sign of great musi- 
cal maturity when a composer is in- 
dulged as a problem child or toler- 
ated as a poor and not very bright 
relative. A composer’s work should 
not be played out of charity. It 
should be played only if it is worth 
being played. 

This guilt complex we have about 
playing American composers gets a 
lot of incompetent stuff pro- 
grammed, and many really fine writ- 
ers suffer by having their work 
lumped in the same general cata- 
gory with this inferior material. 
Looking at what some conductors 
program in the name of America 
it’s no wonder some of the public 
thinks all American composers are 
either music hall clowns or de- 
mented anarchists. On the other 
hand, if the wrong music is pro- 
grammed simply because the con- 
ductor doesn’t know where to look 
for the good material, then we've got 
to do a better job of making the in- 
formation available. 

The community orchestra conduc- 
tor must bring a questioning mind 
and an adventurous spirit to his job. 
He has a duty to keep himself and 
his audience abreast of representa- 


tive current musical thought. And ; 


if he doesn’t take pains to find out 
what is representative he is shirking 
his responsibility. 

The conductor of a college-com- 
munity orchestra has an even greater 
responsibility, because he must 
stimulate the inquiring student 
mind. How sadly some can fail in 
providing educational leadership in 
this respect is shown by the report 
sent in from one large college. The 
one contemporary work programmed 
by the college orchestra all year was 
a selection from a current Broadway 
musical. Now there is nothing 
wrong with that musical; it is a good 
show full of good tunes, but these 
students are entitled to a little more 
from their college than they can get 
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for a nickel in any juke box. I hap- 
pen to know that there are a num- 
ber of first-rate composers living 
and teaching in that area. Their 
music would stimulate and inspire 
the students. At least it would give 
them a different and better feeling 
about the kind of world they are 


If you like a piece, play it ana 
don’t worry. Nobody will get hurt. 
Brahms won't, Beethoven won't, and: 
neither will you or the audience. If 
you like a piece and the orchestra 
likes it, the audience is bound to 
like it. A few may kick, but they will 
no matter what .you do, so you 


about to enter. might as well have some fun. 


PARTIAL SUMMARY OF REPORTS SUBMITTED BY LEAGUE MEMBERS OF ORCHESTRAS 
ON AMERICAN WORKS PERFORMED DURING THE 1952-53 SEASON AS 
FART OF THEIR REGULAR CONCERTS. 


SUMMARY A 
Number of orchestras submitting reports ...................-....55, 61 
Number of composers receiving performances.................-----. 114 
Number of different compositions performed........................ 177 
Number of separate performances of these works.................... 256 


This is an average of approximately 4 performances of 3 compositions 
by 2 American composers. As far as can be determined from the incomplete 
information submitted by most conductors, of the 177 compositions played, 
about 50 were first performances of a regional nature. 


SUMMARY B 
The 12 Composers (Highest 10 per cent of the Total) Most Performed 


16 performances of 12 compositions 
2. Aaron Copland ............... 14 
5. George 13 ix 
5. Kictiand Rodgers 8 
7. Gian Carlo Menotti ........... 6 
8. Carl Anton Wirth ............ 6 
10. Virgil Thomson ............ 


SUMMARY C 


Conductors programming most contemporary American music as part of 
their regular concerts. (Choice weighted in terms of whether or not com- 
positions played were sincere attempts to acquaint audiences with worth- 
while American music or merely offerings of the juke-box variety.) 


No. of different 


Conductor Orchestra American works 
Thomas Wilson 10 
Walter Kaufmann .......... .......:... 10 
Howard Shanet ............. Huntington .......... 6 
Carl Anton Wirth ........... Twin City (Mich.) .... 6 
Charles Munch ............. 6 
Christos Vrionides .......... 5 


Note: A better picture would be obtained if the number of performances were con- 
verted to percentage of total program. Considering the number of concerts which the 
Boston Symphony gives each season, the 6 performances reported for it wouldn’t stack 
up very well alongside the orchestra whose season consists of only four concerts in 
which it also played six American works. 
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GATZ 


This is the fifth in a series about selection and care of a piano by P. W. Gatz, national 
vice-president of American Society of Piano Technicians and lecturer and technical adviser 
for Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Tuning: 


HAT makes a piano go out of 

tune? One factor is, naturally, 
the use it receives. The striking of 
the strings with the hammers as on a 
piano used for teaching and for ad- 
vanced student practice will cause 
out-of-tuneness of the strings. The 
pianos in our concert halls are 
tuned before every performance. 
But the ordinary piano in our home 
is more affected by the humidity or 
lack of humidity than by use. The 
piano is made up of many kinds of 
material, each of which has a differ- 
ent coefficient to expansion and con- 
traction. Wood is sensitive to dry- 
ness and moisture; and the sound- 
board swells in moist air, pushing 
the bridge higher and_ thereby 
stretching the strings more sharp. 
When the wood dries out, the 
soundboard crown and the bridges 
contract and the strings become 
loosened and flat. The only way to 
keep this strain and lack of strain 
equalized is to have regular tunings 
not less than three times a year, and 
if you are a teacher or an advanced 
musician your piano should be 
tuned not less than four times a 
year. Some of our clients have their 
pianos tuned monthly. 

Now a word about the tuning 
of small uprights, spinets, and very 
small grands. These need a mini- 
mum of four tunings a year to en- 
sure their staying in good tune. A 
physical law known as the inverse 
square law applies when comparing 
the low C string on a concert grand 
piano (eight feet in length) and the 
same string on a spinet or small 
grand (four feet in length). To 
tune the two strings from a desig- 
nated pitch to another designated 
pitch, the ratio of the radial turn of 
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Part 2 


the tuning hammer is 4:1. In other 
words, the spinet and the small 
grand will get out of tune four 
times as often as the concert grand 
under identical conditions. 

It is the regularity of the care of 
the instrument by one technician 
which is important. Under regular 
care, a piano responds, and after a 
period of time seems to settle down 
to a more solid tuning. The least 
amount of moving of the pitch of 
the strings gives a more solid tuning. 
It is amazing how undiscriminating 
in matters of pitch many musicians 
are. Our cars, washing machines, 
and teeth have their routine care, 
but our poor pianos wait until we 
can no longer stand the lack of har- 
mony or a part breaks. The piano 
is the pianist’s “tool” and deserves 
to be kept in good condition. 

There are several factors at work 
if a piano does not stay in tune. 
Perhaps the most common in older 
pianos is that the pins have become 
loose due to the drying out of the 
pin block. (Caution: If you have a 
good piano, do not allow pin block 
restorer — a commercial product 
used to swell the pin block around 
the pin—to be used on your piano.) 

Another factor contributing to a 
piano’s going out of pitch readily is 
lack of professional skill on the part 
of the tuner. There is a knack of 


“setting the pins” which takes time. 


and experience to gain, and instead 
of turning the pins in their entirety 
they “twist” the pin and hence the 
string is not solidly settled and will 
soon spring back out of tune. 

Some pianos are constructed with 
a very abrupt angle of the string as 
it joins the pin, or have a pressure 
bar of unusual construction which 


tends to bind the string and make 
the tuning of the piano more diff. 
cult. String breakage on such pianos 
is more common. In the early 1920's 
some companies strung their pianos 
with a very high carbon content 
wire which became brittle with age, 
causing the strings to break more 
readily. 

Pianos are as different from one 
another as people are. Two very 
evenly matched pianos of the same 
make can vary greatly. I am think 
ing now of two closely matched 
pianos which I have serviced for six 
years. One is particularly sensitive 
and is always more out of tune than 
the other, although there seems no 
plausible reason for the difference. 
Not too much work has been done 
in the measurement of what differ- 
entiates one piano tone from an- 
other, but that is a project I am 
working on at present. 

There are many old wives’ tales 
about piano care. By far the most 
popular is, “Please tune my piano 
in October when the heat is turned 
on and again in May when the 
heat is turned off.’ The swelling 
of the board during the humid sum- 
mer weather is at its peak when the 
piano is tuned in October, and 
maximum dryness is not reached 
until December or January, long 
after the heat is turned on. The 
effect of the swelling is felt most in 
August, long after the heat has been 
turned off. That is why three or 
four evenly spaced tunings are nec- 
essary to equalize the soundboard 
tension. The competent technician 
does not plead for routinized care of 
the piano so much because of his 
own convenience as_ because he 
knows that he can assure you the 
best return on your investment, a 
well-tuned piano which will add 
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MUSIC JOURNAL MAKES NEWS 


Headline stories recently seen in leading 
newspapers in the United States and Canada 
tell the story of MUSIC JOURNAL firsts: 


MUSIC JOURNAL was first to tell the 
story of the unprecedented Rockefeller 
Grant of $400,000 to the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic. 


MUSIC JOURNAL pioneered with Stan- 
ford University in making the famous 
Vocational Interest Tests available in the 
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General Library 1-54 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A FRED WARING PRESENTATION 
by 
ROY RINGWALD 


Published as recorded by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians 


An inspiring 
musical saga of our nation’s 
founding and growth from the 
voyages of Columbus to the death 
of Lincoln. Freedom—the ideal of 
our Founding Fathers—is the theme. 
Freedom of conscience, the worth and 
value of the individual person, and 
freedom of democratic action. The text 
is taken from the poems of America’s 
greatest writers: Whitman... Longfellow 
... Holmes ... Emerson . . . Lowell and 
others. Combined with Roy Ringwald’s 
thrilling music, their inspired words speak with 
new significance in this ringing, singing affirmation 
of faith in our country. + For, mixed chorus, narrator 
and 4-hand piano accompaniment: $1.75. Performance time: 
32 minutes. Full orchestral accompaniment available on rental. 


Shawnee Fess inc. 
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